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John L. Hoffman 


Catholicism, Medicine, 
and Mental Retardation 


The practical implications of the following article go way beyond its subject, 
and beyond medicine. Within one country people of different religious 
background, different national background, different social scale, tend to 
see some issues in sharply different light. They are genuinely unable to 
understand emotionally the opposite point of view. This is the thesis which 
John L. Hoffman documents in his description of the attitudes of typical 
American doctors and Roman Catholic parents. True as this is within our 
own complex culture, how much more sharply it is often true from culture 
to culture. Many examples have been given in the pages of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Perhaps this one, closer to home, will sharpen our under- 
standing of how deeply the issues run. 


ONE customarily thinks of the ideas of 
Western medicine as coming into conflict 
only with non-Western cultures. From 
precise professional analyses of contrast- 
ing value systems on down to lurid melo- 
dramas which invariably pit the earnest 
physician against a malevolent witch doc- 
tor, a rather wide literature in our cul- 
ture puts forward this idea. 

Yet in regard to certain subjects within 
our own society, a wide difference of opin- 
ion can occur between some of the 
representatives of medicine and persons 
within large American subcultural groups. 

One such subject of disagreement is the 
mentally retarded child whose condition 
is based on organic defect. On the one 
side are a certain number of medical doc- 


John L. Hoffman did the research 
among lower income Roman Catholic 
families which lies behind this paper 
as a part of his Ph.D. work at Harvard 
University. He expects to complete it 
in 1961. He is also employed part time 
by the Cambridge Service for Retarded 
Children. 





tors; on the other side many lower-in- 
come Catholic parents of such children. 
The conflict lies in whether such a child 
is seen as an incubus to be hurried off 
to the nearest state institution or as an 
accepted member of his family. 


A disagreement or clash of some sort 
is frequent enough to be reasonably pre- 
dictable as occurring at least once in an 
urban setting in parental contacts with 
medical personnel. Needless to say, the 
other contacts are either positive and sup- 
porting or at least neutral in tone. Re- 
actions of parents range from surprise 
at the “coldness” of the doctor in sug- 
gesting institutionalization to more ex- 
treme reactions against what they regard 
as medical hostility to the child. 

Those doctors concerned here are in- 
terpreted by this paper as being imbued 
with ascribed standard U.S.A. middle-class 
values and with a kind of mechanistic 
thinking about human beings. Where cer- 
tain selections from these two idea areas 
occur without other, mitigating elements, 
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and where the doctor feels that his per- 
sonal and psychological advice is as uni- 
versally applicable as his purely medical 
advice, he will strongly recommend insti- 
tutionalizing. 

Such advice may well be completely 
right for parents who share the same 
ideas and beliefs as the doctor.. But no 
matter how honestly he recommends what 
seems to him the most humane course of 
action, his advice will not be seen as 
correct by persons adhering to idea systems 
at variance with his own. 


This discussion, it should be empha- 
sized, does not mean to imply that home 
care of the retarded child is always the 
best course, or that lower-income Catho- 
lic parents never institutionalize a retarded 
child, or that other religions, Christian 
and otherwise, do not supply the basis 
for an acceptant attitude toward retarded 
children. 


Limiting itself to the two groups de- 
scribed, this discussion will touch on what 
seem to. be some of the points of dif- 
ference in regard to the definition of the 
origin of the condition, the definition of 
the child, and the definition of the situa- 
tion. The same child and situation can 
be very differently viewed. Indeed, we 
could look at child and situation as a kind 
of Rorschach or T.A.T. in which the 
person undergoing psychological testing 
shows his reaction to various stimulus 
situations. The individual description of 
the child and situation depends on the 
ideological and value backgrounds of the 
viewers. As suggested, a value constella- 
tion can have varying degrees of satura- 
tion for any individual. Where less than 
total saturation occurs, the presence of 
some other system within the individual 
is not precluded. The contrasts to be 
noted here, however, are those between 
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the two pure constellations rather than 
between mixed ones. 


Origin of the Condition 


The purely medical position here, 
regardless of sentiment for or against the 
child, is that the retarded child is the 
result of mischance, his individual phys 
iology having lost a game of Russian 
roulette played against an indifferent uni- 
verse; the retarded child is a mistake 
which in a medically ideal world would 
not occur. A mechanical universe is seen 
too as one of the basic postulates of 
American middle-class values.! 

The Catholic parents, although accept- 
ing physiological cause, whether of genetic 
origin or due to pre-, peri-, or post-natal 
injury or disease, nevertheless accept at 
the same time another type of determina- 
tion, that of divine origin. The child's 
misfortune may be seen as having either 
some direct reference to parental action, 
or as being a segment of a universal 
divine plan —a small somber stone in a 
vast mosaic— that cannot well be com: 
prehended by the human mind. 

In the first instance, explanations might 
include parental fault of some sort, pres 
entation of an opportunity for virtuous 
action (merit), special choice of more 
understanding parents as custodians of 
the handicapped child, or the like. In 
the second instance, a typical statement 
would be, “These children are put here 
for some reason. It is not ours to know 
why....” 


1 The concept of a mechanical universe which 
man must dominate is described in C. Du Bois, 
“Dominant Value Profile of American Cul- 
ture,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 57, No. 
6, part 1, pp. 1232-39, and in F. R. Kluckhohn, 
“Dominant and Variant Value Organizations,” 
in Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, 
Ed. Kluckhohn and Murray (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), pp. 342-357. 
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In either case, whether understood per- 
sonal reference or incomprehended divine 
plan, the child cannot be dismissed as a 
physiological botch, to be institutionalized 
out of sight. The child is a cause of deep 
sorrow to the parents, but the sorrow is 
not an inherently meaningless one. 


Nature of the Child 


Catholicism, of course, sees any child, 
no matter how imperfect his intellectual 
or physical capacities, as the bearer of an 
immortal soul. The individual who in the 
sight of God is of no less value than 
the one who scores high in intellectual 
achievement and public recognition, should 
accordingly be of equal value in human 
eyes as a sentient social being. 


The medical mechanist position is ex- 
pressed in such terms as, “I don’t see 
why I should have any more claim on 
immortality than a dead starfish thrown 
up on the beach.” Clearly, if an eternal 
element is lacking in all persons, and if 
this democracy of the soul no longer ap- 
plies, persons must be scored on some 
other scale. The nature of the retarded 
child’s condition almost always runs con- 
trary to middle-class postulates on the 
equality of men.? If all men are potential- 
ly equal, and the retarded child so clearly 
can never be equal, it takes no great leap 
of logic to assume he is less than human. 


The innocence and goodness of children 
are stressed in Catholicism. A baptized 
infant (this can be by any form of Chris- 


2C. Du Bois (ibid.) discusses equality. In 
addition to personal equality, the idea of 
equality of opportunity in America is covered 
in Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society 
—a Sociological Interpretation (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958), pp. 409-416. How- 
ever, to be eligible for such opportunity. one 
must qualify on some scale of judgment as 
being human. : 
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tian baptism) will on death go directly 
to heaven because of his inherent sinless- 
ness. The “age of reason” occurs normally 
at about seven years, along with first 
communion. With this come the serious 
beginnings of moral responsibility for per- 
sonal actions. Few adults are seen as able 
to conform fully to the highest ideals of 
behavior. Accordingly, many are expected, 
after death, to undergo a period of puri- 
fication in purgatory, prior to entry into 
heaven. The normal child at the age of 
seven, then, has moved from a state of 
innocence into one of potential imperfec- 
tion. Any postponement, temporary or 
permanent, of mental maturity shelters 
the individual in this safety of childhood. 
Catholic religious authorities, in fact, 
make statements about the innocence and 
sinlessness of the retarded child, describ- 
ing him as “a saint who can never do 
any evil.” 

This view contrasts with the middle- 
class American concept of the normal 
child as the potter's rather neutral clay,’ 
or the Freudian view of the infant as 
an inchoate sensualist tugging fervently at 
its bottle. 


More or less in this same area, human 
material in child form is in general re- 
garded by the parents as not entirely 
malleable, as possessing an individuality 
of its own. Too-zealous measures taken 
against the inherent directives of person- 
ality within the child are seen as poten- 
tially harmful, especially in spheres of 
behavior not concerned with morality. 
Therefore, that which does not respond 


3B. B. Whiting, “Some Effects of Beliefs 
About the Nature of the Child on Parental 
Practices” (a paper given at 58th annual meet- 
ing of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion in Mexico City), drawing on data of 
Social Relations files at Harvard, describes this 
American middle-class view of child material. 
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to repeated direction is acceptable in terms 
of its own existence. 

If, however, a child is seen as clay to 
be shaped, its failure to take form may 
well give the conscientious potter great 
cause for anxiety and alarm. 

The parents tend to see the child as 
the injured party rather than the injuring 
one in the family circle. Although the 
the retardate is believed to avoid certain 
discomforts and sorrows in life which are 
beyond his level of comprehension, he is 
primarily greatly pitied by his parents for 
missing most of the pleasures believed 
coming to a normal child through associa- 
tion with normal peers in social and re- 
creational activities. Indeed, this belief is 
often the rallying point for family soli- 
darity and an object lesson to normal 
siblings in the practice of charitable 
thought and action as compensation for 
the child’s losses. 

This attitude contrasts with the baleful 
basilisk concept of the retarded child as 
the unknowing destroyer of parental and 
sibling happiness and even sanity. In John 
P. Frank’s book, My Son’s Story,‘ a pedi- 
atrician tells the author’s wife, and with 
a great deal of sympathy, “Unless you 
separate your son from yourself [institu- 
tionalize him], you will risk every im- 
portant value of life for yourself, for 
your future children, for your husband, 
and you will give your son nothing but 
a neurotic mother in return.” The child 
at this time was not yet two years old. 

The fact that a child is trying, that he 
is “doing his best,” is taken as adequate 
self-validation of the child by his parents. 
This is not an unfamiliar theme: the 
widow's mite expresses its positive side, 
the one buried talent reveals the negative 


4John P. Frank, My Son’s Story (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), p. 148. 
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one. In Catholicism this concept finds 
formal expression in what might be called 
the “ideal of the norm”: ideal or saintly 
behavior lies in conforming in all ways 
and at all times to divine directives; ideal 
behavior under the norm lies in conform- 
ing in so far as one is able to divine 
directives, and despite errors and short- 
comings, always regretting one’s mistakes 
and desiring to do God’s will. This idea 
finds formal expression in the concept of 
confession and penance, and in the idea 
of purgatory for those “too bad for 
heaven but too good for hell.” 

This operating to capacity is in contrast 
to the emphasis placed on calendric 
development of specific achievement pat- 
terns in levels or steps, in which certain 
achievements or kinds of behavior must 
coincide with a certain calendar age — 
or even better, be ahead of it. This 
emphasis, both middle-class and medical, 
is seen in Gesell-Ilg-Ames structuring, 
the basic concept of the IQ, formal norms 
for height, weight, tooth eruption, metab 
olism, etc., age-level reading matter, and 
the stress on the importance of unin- 
terrupted progress through school grades 
— and indeed on through college and into 
professional life. If a child cannot validate 
himself at the age level’s requirements, 
then no matter how hard he is trying, he 
has failed. 


Total Situation 


As important as the attitude toward 
the child himself is parental attitude to- 
ward the situation as a whole. Despite the 


5A. Gesell and F. Ilg, Infant and Child in 
the Culture of Today (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1943). Although the authors argue 
briefly against dictatorship by norms, it is 
dificult for parents, once norms have been 
stated, not to be constantly measuring a child 
against them. 
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positive factors mentioned, the child's 
retarded condition is never viewed by his 
parents with other than great sorrow. 
After initial discovery of retardation, the 
period of parental shock that follows may 
last from several weeks to even a year 
or so before a tentative adjustment begins. 
But even well on into this period of 
adjustment, the child’s condition is never 
one that parents would not continually 
wish to remedy. 

A painful or distressing situation in 
itself, however, is seen by parents as an 
at least bearable state of affairs. Without 
going into illustrative material, such as 
the lives of saints and martyrs, the sta- 
tions of the cross, or the seven dolors of 
Mary, it can be said that pain and suf- 
fering in a correct context find wide- 
spread acceptance in Catholic theology. 
When an actual situation requires sorrow, 
parents do not wish to avoid or escape 
this emotion. 

“Effort-optimism” — the Kluckhohns’ 
phrase6— is an American theme surely 
as strong in medicine as elsewhere, and 
indeed supplies a good part of the impetus 
to most medical developments. Painful or 
distressing situations are construed as not 
tolerable because they are potentially 
remediable. Even when the death of a 
patient appears weeks or perhaps days 
away, the American doctor still tries to 
generate good cheer and prognostic opti- 
mism. 

But when the afflicted human material 


6C. Kluckhohn and F. Kluckhohn, “Ameri- 


can Culture: Generalized Orientations and 
Class Patterns,” in Conflicts of Power in 
Modern Culture, Seventh Symposium, edited 
by Lyman Bryson (New York: N. Y. Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in their Relation to the Democratic Wav of 
Life, Inc., distributed by Harper and Bros.), 
pp. 106-128. 
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seems both irremediable and not to have 
possessed any potential to begin with, this 
mechanism of effort-optimism may collapse 
altogether. Occasionally this leads the 
frustrated medical effort-optimist, one of 
whose postulates is the perfectibility of 
man,’ to reported statements on the desir- 
ability, for instance, of euthanasia for 
newborn mongoloids. 


Needless to say, this is a way of ex- 
pressing the intolerability of the situation 
rather than citing a course of action that 
any doctor would actually take. And, 
needless to say, if the discovery of preven- 
tion or cure of such a condition as 
mongolism is possible, it will be made by 
these same medical effort-optimists. 


The great majority of institutions for 
the retarded are certainly run as com- 
petently as possible with the funds allotted 
to them. The child or adult placed in 
them is not physically or medically ne- 
glected nor is he psychologically abused. 
Public attention to mental retardation 
results in constantly improving material 
conditions for the institutions. Therefore, 
the institutionalization of a child can in 
no way be construed as a sentence to 
Siberia. Such action does, nevertheless, 
effectively remove him from the family 
circle. 


Certain doctors recommend such a 
course in all sincerity; they define the 
child as so different from what he should 
be that they believe the home situation 
is or will become painfully intolerable 
to all concerned. On the other hand, 
measured against the definitions of the 
parents here discussed, such a child is 
both acceptable and tolerable within his 
own family who look on institutionaliza- 
tion as emotional disinheritance. 


7C. Du Bois, ibid. 





Mary R. Hollusteiner 


A Lowland Philippine 


Municipality in Transition 


Philippine society today is being exposed to many conscious and un- 
conscious efforts to change the status quo. Notable among the programs 
for directed change are the various community or rural development 
programs, both public and private, which are seeking to get the rural 
people to substitute for centuries-old patterns new methods of cultivation, 
Scientific concepts of health and sanitation, and other ideas generally 
equated with modernity. Whether more productive farming techniques 
or the inculcation of new religious concepts be the innovator’s aim, the 
persons and agencies attempting the change must know something about 
the society with which they are working if they hope to be truly successful. 


Tue focus of this paper is a lowland or 
Christian (i.e. non-pagan) community in 
Bulacan, a province just north of Manila. 
Hulo, as I have named the municipality, 
is 21 kilometers from the city and is easily 
accessible by commercial transportation. 
It is composed of 10 barrios ‘districts, 
including the poblacion ‘central commun- 
ity,” and has a population estimated in 
1959 at approximately 14,000. The tradi- 
tional livelihood of the residents has been 
river fishing, but fish ponds, oyster beds, 
embroidery, and small dressmaking fac- 
tories also offer some local employment. 

The fish ponds are owned by a few 
rich persons, some of whom are from 
other municipalities. They have been a 
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major cause for the decline in river fish- 
ing because the necessary dikes encroach 
on the streams, accelerating the silting 
process with a consequent decline in the 
supply of fish there. This fact, coupled 
with the large increase in the local popu- 
lation since the beginning of the century, 
has forced the residents to rely less and 
less on the physical resources of the com- 
munity and to turn increasingly toward 
the city for employment. The improve- 
ment of communication facilities with 
Manila over the last few decades has 
brought Hulo into contact with urban 
trends and ideas, some of which have 
caught hold and are displacing traditional 
patterns. 


In this paper I purpose to discuss brief- 
ly four concepts which seem to me of 
particular interest to a group of innova: 
tors: (1) the status and roles of the local 
elite, (2) reciprocal obligations or debts 
of gratitude, (3) associational behavior 
and leadership, and (4) the sense of 
community in the barrios. 
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The Position of the Elite 


Any innovator must be aware of the 
roles and status of the elite, for they 
occupy an important place in the town’s 
power structure. 


In the Hulo of late Spanish times there 
was only one major elite group which 
tended to dominate all aspects of town 
life, political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural. With the coming of the Americans, 
however, mass education enabled more and 
more persons to break out of the lower 
rank of the traditional two-class system 
and aspire to the upper level. The estab- 
lished land-owning elite began to lose its 
control over town life as it could no 
longer cope with an increasingly complex 
society. In 1916, for example, the re- 
quirements for voting such as being up- 
to-date in head tax payments, owning 
land, and others, were eliminated and the 
franchise was extended to all adult males. 
In Hulo, the two elite men running for 
the office of mayor in the election that 
followed were defeated and an educated 
lower-class mayor was elected. The un- 
successful candidates had continued their 
former campaign tactics of wooing only 
the well-to-do electors of the municipality 
and had ignored the new electorate, to 
the formers’ ultimate detriment. 

After 1916, the traditional elite turned 
in separate directions. Those still inter- 
ested in being dominant figures in the 
town’s political life began to cater to 
the lower class elements since they now 
realized that without the latters’ support 
they could never gain office. Those of the 
elite, however, to whom this cross-class 
fraternization was distasteful, chose to 
withdraw from active interest in political 
power and to devote their efforts to ranch 
and fish-pond management instead. Sub- 


sequent election campaigns did not, how- 
ever, see rivalry of a class nature. Instead, 
the two-party system was superimposed 
on the two maior factions about which 
the traditional elite had been aligned from 
Spanish times. 


As the 20th century reached its half- 
way mark, more and more of the newly 
rich tried to use the political arena as a 
means for upward social mobility. The 
postwar years have seen an even greater 
struggle on the part of this elite, consist- 
ing of professionals and entrepreneurs, 
because being a mayor or even municipal 
councilor brings one into valuable per- 
sonal contacts with political figures and 
influential government employees who can 
render much help to friends interested in 
special favors such as dollar allocations, 
tax exemptions, etc. 

What has this information to do with 
an innovator’s program? The stranger 
who enters the community understanding 
the status and roles of the elite will 
realize that the rich resident landowner 
is not necessarily a power figure in the 
town. If, as in Hulo, he is of the group 
that voluntarily withdrew from active 
participation in town politics, then the 
townsfolk will tend not to turn to him 
for assistance since he will not have care- 
fully cultivated influential officials with 
a view to utilizing these personal friend- 
ships later on. Since land is this elite 
person's major interest, he will be oriented 
away from Manila rather than toward it. 
The townsfolk will not perceive him as 
an active leader. The town officials, on 
the other hand, depend for their political 
success on knowing as many of the right 
people as possible so that they and their 
followers may benefit. It is to them, there- 
fore, or their elite rivals temporarily out 
of office, that a town resident turns ac- 
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knowledging their leadership in that 
sphere. 


Specialization of Leadership 


Another observation one might make 
on leadership is that it tends to be situa- 
tional. Just as there is no longer a single 
elite, neither is there a single group of 
leaders whose influence extends to every 
area of life. This is true particularly in 
the barrios where the authority on fishing 
techniques, on religious matters, on health 
matters, on government matters would 
consist most likely of four different per- 
sons. The barrio lieutenant, for example, 
is acknowledged as the man who deals 
with government personnel and other 
outsiders. For the innovators to treat him 
as the leader of the barrio would be a 
mistake for the barrio folk will not follow 
his advice in an area not adjudged his 
field of competence. He may give his 
consent to a health clinic being set up 
in the barrio but this support without 
the cooperation of the local herb doctor 
will not ensure wholehearted community 
support. It is essential, therefore, to know 
who are the barrio’s and the municipality's 
acknowledged situational leaders. One 
may take some time initially in attempting 
to identify them, but this is time well 
spent in the long run. 

Another function of the elite with 
important implications for the innovator 
is their maintenance of factional align- 
ments. In Hulo the two major factions 
have been crystallized by the two major 
political parties with the mass of people 
identifying themselves as belonging to 
one or the other. Switching loyalties is 
common, however, particularly when a 
person feels neglected or unappreciated 
by the elite or lower status leaders of 
that faction. Factionalism extends to Hulo 
associations or clubs, for when one is 
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formed, the organizers invite their equal 
status kin and compadres ‘ritual kin,’ and 
they in turn their kin and compadres to 
join. Obviously, then, the composition of 
the group is heavily weighted toward 
one faction and the club is dubbed Liberal 
or Nationalist even though its manifest 
aims may have nothing whatsoever to do 
with politics. Opposition members will 
either form their own club if the first 
was a prestige-giving one or content them- 
selves with criticizing the first club’s pro- 
gram. 

Because the factions have a social base, 
at least as far as the traditional elite is 
concerned, and because politics further 
strengthens the division, members of one 
faction will concede nothing good about 
their rival group. They will attack almost 
any program sponsored by that group 
even though the noblest of aims may be 
behind that activity. A community or- 
ganization administering a child care cen- 
ter may be accused of misappropriating 
the funds or of reselling donated medi- 
cines whether or not anything of the sort 
is being done. Everyone in the town 
realizes, although few will admit, that the 
criticisms of the program are really in- 
direct ways of discrediting the project 
leaders. In fact, the rival group may 
launch an almost identical program. 
The innovator who has gained the sup- 
port of some persons in the community 
should not be unduly disturbed about 
criticism until he eliminates the strong 
possibility that this is actually aimed at 
the local leaders rather than at the 
program itself. 


Kin and Ritual Kin 


The second concept which needs ex- 
planation is that of debts of gratitude. 
This is certainly not restricted to Philip- 
pine society, but in relation to many other 
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societies, particularly those of the West, 
one’s debts of gratitude are more strongly 
emphasized here. To understand the con- 
cept of utang na loob ‘sense of gratitude’ 
as it is termed in Tagalog, one must 
understand the bilateral kinship system in 
the Philippines. Two levels of kinship 
characterize the Christian Philippines: 
consanguinity and ritual or ceremonial 
kinship. Consanguine kinship means a 
blood relationship. The term bilateral 
means that the child is equally related 
to both his father’s and his mother’s 
relatives, theoretically showing them equal 
treatment. This is in contrast to the 
unilateral kinship system where a child 
definitely favors one side of the family 
over the other and is considered to be- 
long to that side rather than the other. 
The bilateral kinship system gives any 
individual a vast network of relatives and, 
since close interaction with all of them 
is virtually impossible, the individual 
finds himself singling out certain relatives 
on both his parents’ sides with whom he 
associates and to whom he turns more 
often than to the others. While one 
should always show loyalty to all one’s 
kin, favored relationships among them are 
also permissible. 


Ritual kinship among the non-pagan 
Filipinos is more popularly known as 
compadrazgo ‘co-parenthood.” The rela- 
tionship is formed when a person stands 
as a godparent or sponsor in the sacra- 
ments of baptism, confirmation, and mar- 
riage. Although the system of co-parent- 
hood was originally intended to provide 
additional guardianship for the child's 
spiritual welfare in case the parents were 
unable to perform the task, the vertical 
relationship between godparents and god- 
child has in practice been submerged in 
favor of the horizontal relationship built 
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up between the godparent and the parents 
of the child. These parties call each other, 
and even each others” brothers and sisters, 
compadres and comadres. It is this lateral 
relationship that forms the real social 
basis for the ritual kinship system in the 
Philippines, an elaboration found in 
Spanish-America as well. 


Filipinos under Spanish colonization 
eagerly adopted and adapted compadrazgo 
as a desirable and sanctioned method for 
extending one’s kinship circle beyond the 
consanguine set. Here was an acceptable 
way of bridging the always somewhat 
tense gap between oneself and a non-rela- 
tive by incorporating a favored non- 
relative into one’s kin group and thereby 
institutionalizing a close relationship for 
which there had been no equally satis- 
factory form previously. By ceremonial 
means, two persons are able to become 
like relatives and act in the familiar 
manner reserved for relatives.? 


In Hulo, proper observance of one’s 
co-parenthood duties is highly valued and 
usually entails the granting of any favors 
requested by one’s compadres whenever 
possible. Compadrazgo looms important 
in the power system because it opens up 
important channels of communication be- 
tween the high status elite and the lower 
status residents of the town, between the 
elite and important persons in Manila, 
and among the mass of the lower status 
residents in Hulo. In the first case, par- 
ticularly, families of different status who 
ordinarily would never intermarry may 


1The writer is indebted to Dr. Robert B. 
Fox for many of the ideas concerning bilateral 
kinship. Some of these may be found in his 
article, “The Study of Filipino Society and 
its Significance to Progress of Economics and 
Social Development,” Philippine Sociological 
Review, Vol. 7, Nos. 1 & 2 (Jan.-April 1959), 
pp. 2-11. 
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still bridge this alienating gap by becom- 
ing compadres and thus kinsmen through 
ceremonial or fictive means. Since the 
co-parenthood relationship presupposes 


the favoring of one’s compadre over non- 
relatives, just as one would do for con- 
sanguine relatives, both sets of compadres 
are happy with the new arrangement. 


Debt and Gratitude 


Consanguine and ritual kinship are 
not limited to social or religious manifesta- 
tions. They impinge on all areas of com- 
munity life. Local elections are won by 
getting one’s relatives and compadres and 
their relatives and compadres to vote for 
one’s candidates. What is the force that 
makes a person decide which side he 
should support if he has relatives and 
compadres in both factions? This is where 
the concepts of utang na loob ‘sense of 
gratitude’ and hiya ‘sense of self-esteem’ 
enter in. Ordinarily one would support 
one’s closest relatives if these are running 
for office. Failure to do so would probably 
bring charges of family disloyalty and 
lack of sense of shame on the part of the 
dissident relative. But if one owes family 
loyalties to candidates or their cam- 
paigners on both sides, then one’s “sense 
of gratitude” determines one’s choice of 
candidates. 

From early childhood the Filipino can 
begin to sift out who among his relatives 
and his parents’ compadres are favored. 
These are the ones with whom his family 
exchanges visits often, each taking deli- 
cacies with them in accordance with cus- 
tom. They come in person to invite his 
family and are in turn invited to all 
baptismal parties, weddings, and to the 
relatively new development of birthday 
celebrations. Each helps the other on these 
gala occasions by bringing additional food, 
contributing money, and helping to serve 
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at the customary banquet. When a family 
member falls sick or is hospitalized, the 
favored relative and co-parent make sure 
to visit and often stay to keep the bedside 
vigil, attending to the patient’s needs 
despite the presence of nurses. If he dies, 
they contribute to the funeral expenses 
and assist at the accompanying feast. 
Should the favored person have any in- 
fluence in procuring jobs, he will utilize 
it to get employment for his relative or 
compadre. When a non-related friend 
acts in the fashion just described, he will 
almost certainly be shepherded into the 
compadre ranks as soon as the opportunity 
present itself. 


These favors and many more build up 
debts of gratitude which must be repaid 
whenever possible. Failure to recognize 
one’s gratitude to another brings heavy 
censure both from the person slighted and 
the entire community. The accusation of 
having no sense of gratitude is one of the 
most serious in Philippine society. 


In terms of town politics, which has 
been the principal subject of my recent re- 
search, gratitude determines one’s loyalties 
in elections for local offices rather than 
do the party platforms or election issues. 
For the voter defers most to the persons 
to whom he feels the largest measure of 
gratitude. He cannot deny his vote to 
this creditor when the latter asks for it 
since it is expected as a form of repay- 
ment. As for the other creditors with 
lesser claims on him, he can only ask 
them to bear with him this time since he 
has made previous commitments. “Perhaps 
next time,” he will say. Or, if he owes 
no candidate or party leader an over’ 
whelming debt of gratitude, he may split 
his and his family’s vote, distributing them 
according to the relative amounts of 
gratitude he feels. 
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Both the quality and quantity of favors 
done for a person are taken into account 
in assessing the sum total of one’s grati- 
tude. Politicians have used this social 
pattern to their advantage, first by build- 
ing up as many compadrazgo relationships 
as they can, doing as many favors for 
these and also for other potential sup- 
porters and justifiably expecting reciprocal 
favors. Lower status compadres deliver 
their bloc’s votes while higher ranking 
politician-compadres include the former 
in patronage benefits which the politician- 
compadres need for redistribution among 
their followers. This keeps the follower 
on the debtor side of the relationship. 


The kinship system provides an im- 
portant dimension in the analysis of the 
power structure of Hulo. “Sense of 
gratitude” and “sense of self-esteem” keep 
the kinship system in good working order, 
for the former concept defines any situa- 
tion harboring it, giving each person an 
approximate idea of where he stands in 
relation to the other, while the latter con- 
cept of sense of self-esteem seems to stem 
either from the non-existence or non- 
observance of this sense of gratitude to 
another person. Both concepts are power- 
ful elements of the value system and 
provide the strong moral compulsion 
which dictates behavior and initiates ac- 
tion. 


The moral code binding one to observe 
strictly his sense of gratitude relationships 
is gradually breaking down, however. 
Politically this deterioration is expressed 
in two ways: independent voting and 
vote-selling. A small minority of Hulo 
voters are beginning to choose their 
candidates without considering gratitude 
debts; rather they go by which men seem 
best qualified for the elective office. This 
is true particularly when there are several 
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openings for one type of office as in the 
case of senators and municipal councilors. 
The independent voter may select two 
or three candidates in settlement of a 
debt of gratitude; but the five or six 
other choices for office will stem from 
his personal preferences. Perhaps these 
voters should really be called semi-in- 
dependent since they have not completely 
divorced themselves from voting on the 
basis of kinship or gratitude ties. 

The less desirable effect of the break- 
down of the traditional moral code is that 
of vote-selling. Local politicians estimate 
that 20 to 30 per cent of the voters sell 
their franchise. The amounts paid vary 
proportionately with the number of votes 
the seller may control, the nearness of 
election time, and the sum already given 
him by the opposite party. Vote-selling 
is generally not condoned by the majority 
of townspeople, especially the older ones, 
who see in it a repudiation of treasured 
values. Political leaders also decry this 
breakdown since it means that they can 
no longer ascertain accurately before the 
election just how many votes they wil 
get. Nevertheless they feel compelled to 
encourage vote-selling, each party fearing 
that the other will indulge in it and cap- 
ture a minority which could easily prove 
to be the decisive factor in the election. 
Thus, the growing influence of the more 
impersonal urban society with its sec- 
ondary ties rather than the traditional 
society where primary relationships pre- 
dominate carries in its wake mixed results. 


Associational Behavior 
and Leadership 


Hulo’s associations are modified ones, 
which is to be expected in a transitional 
community. Strictly speaking, the social 
scientist would not call these associations 
since associations are defined as groups 
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not based on the kinship factor. These 
modified associations tend to be “one- 
man” organizations which rise and fall 
with the corresponding enthusiasm of the 
“one man,” who is usually the president. 
Since his prestige is at stake, he accepts 
the primary responsibility for the success- 
ful functioning of the club. He spends 
large sums of his own money, his ability 
to do so being a prime factor in his being 
elected in the first place. The more money 
he has, the less the other members will 
be called upon to contribute from their 
own funds to support projects or make 
up deficits. 


This tendency to depend upon the 
president’s shouldering the major financial 
burden partially explains the lack of will- 
ing leadership for barrio-level organiza- 
tions in particular. Entertainment expenses 
which accompany leadership positions are 
often more than the incumbent can afford. 
As long as the club is a prestige club, 
as are most municipal-level organizations 
such as the Lions Club and Knights of 
Columbus, the time, effort, and money is 
felt by the president to be well spent. 
But in the case of barrio organizations 
sponsored by government agencies (Social 
Welfare Clubs, 4-H, Rural Improvement 
Clubs, etc.), the important factor of 
prestige is lacking. Since the rural people 
do not rank the construction of toilets 
or blind drainage systems as major values, 
clubs sponsoring these draw little interest. 
Even the most enthusiastic president and 
his group of followers give up after a 
time, not only because they are unsuccess- 
ful in propagating their program but also 
because they get no recognition with its 
consequent prestige for their efforts. 


An analysis of the famous ningas cogon 
effect so prevalent in Philippine associa- 
tions is here appropriate. The term, de- 
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rived from the way a cogon grass fire 
burns very brightly and rapidly when it 
is first put to the torch but then dies out 
almost immediately, describes well the 
similar tendency of local associations to 
flourish when they are first organized, 
only to decline rather soon afterwards. 
The “one-man” feature seems to be the 
root cause. When the leader or president 
gets tired of doing all the work and 
footing most of the bills, he tries to avoid 
reelection, usually on the grounds of ill 
health, a busy schedule, or his at least 
verbal adherence to democratic principles 
which demand that leadership in an or- 
ganization be rotated. Often, particularly 
in the barrio, where well-to-do leaders 
are limited, he is reelected over his pro- 
tests. Believing that he has done more 
than his share and knowing that the peo- 
ple cannot criticize him too severely after 
his having served for two or three years, 
he can safely let the organization decline. 
With his withdrawal, the club collapses, 
for his coterie of loyal supporters follows 
his lead. 


Rather than try to rebuild a dying 
organization which has been centered on 
the incumbent president’s particular fol- 
lowing, other potential presidents will 
allow the club to collapse and then 
proceed to set up a new one through 
enlisting in turn their personal supporters. 
The credit for the success of the new 
group will then belong completely to the 
new president. It is far better, he reasons, 
to have a club with a new name, a new 
set of officers, and no taint of failure, 
even though its stated aims may be exactly 
the same as those of its predecessors. 


The success of the fiesta organization 
which operates year after year might also 
be raised here. Actually, organization 
wise, the fiesta follows the same pattern 
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as other associations. The institution itself 
persists year after year but the officers 
in charge of it change for every fiesta. 
Thus any one set of fiesta committee 
members has only one fiesta to plan and 
spend for; once the fiesta is over, that 
set gives way to another equally interested 
in reaping the prestige that goes with 
being on the fiesta committee. No single 
person has to bear the burden of the 
expenses and effort year after year until 
he despairs and gives up, as is true of 
other barrio groupings. 


Sense of Community 


The fourth and last item under discus- 
sion here is the concept of community. 
The term itself is ambiguous because there 
are many kinds of communities which are 
not necessarily identical. Thus the barrio 
community, in the geographical sense, may 
not be contiguous with the sociological 
community characterized by a sense of 
solidarity, a “we feeling,” within the 
group. Furthermore, as one’s society in- 
creases in complexity, one becomes less 
and less able to identify himself as a 
member of only one community when his 
kinship community, his office community, 
his club community all claim his loyalty 
in certain spheres. 

The highly introverted character of the 
powerful kinship community proves a 
strong deterrent to innovator-sponsored 
programs bound to cut across kinship lines, 
since the programs bear an associational 
character. Trying to get the kin group 
to become extroverted and to consider the 
welfare of outsiders as equally important 
to that of its own members is alien to 
its very nature. Giving similar status to 
non-kin would weaken the kinship insti- 
tution’s role as a socializing agent by un- 
dermining the very basis of its existence. 

A second hindrance to successful ba- 
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rrio-wide projects is the general lack in 
the barrios of the concept of an im- 
personal community. Since the majority 
of people do not visualize such an entity, 
they are not motivated to work as a 
unit for its benefit. The much acclaimed 
bayanihan concept, where a group of 
barrio folk engage in cooperative labor, 
house-moving being the classic example, 
always has an individual or family as 
the beneficiary, not an amorphous, un- 
identified mass of people. Those partici- 
pating in the personalized cooperative 
activity are invariably relatives, compa- 
dres, neighbors, and friends bound to 
the beneficiary by ties. By helping him, 
they discharge debts of gratitude owed 
him and create a similar debt to them on 
his part should they in turn have to move 
a house or build a fishing raft. 

Here then lies one important key to 
collective barrio action. People will work 
as a group when they know exactly 
whom they are helping. One person or 
clique will organize a personal following 
which can work out an activity that will 
ultimately redound to the benefit of the 
barrio as a whole or at least to a sig- 
nificantly large sector of it. The project 
participants know where they stand in 
relation to each other as far as gratitude 
is concerned. But in an impersonal barrio- 
wide project where the work and re- 
sponsibility are divided and not pinpoint- 
ed, one can hardly owe gratitude to a 
community or expect it in return. One 
receives no individual credit for observ- 
ing one’s communal responsibilities as 
part of a group. Without the prestige 
incentive, therefore, the barrio folk avoid 
taking part in community projects. 

That rural folk do change their at- 
titudes and long established practices 
when new alternatives are presented them 
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should not be overlooked, however. Hulo 
informants report that although the co- 
operative technique is still practiced, there 
has been a noticeable increase in con- 
tractual labor since the post-World War 
II period. The bother and expense of 
preparing food, drink, and cigarettes of 
a quality and quantity which the bene- 
fitted person thinks his voluntary helpers 
expect of him, the necessity of attending 
personally and solicitously to the needs 
of these helpers on that day, and despite 
all this, the subsequent debt of gratitude 
owed each of the helpers become to some 
more inconvenient than the simple pro- 
cedure of hiring a few laborers, paying 
them a fixed rate, and forgetting about 
them after the work is accomplished. 
With the incorporation of Hulo into a 
predominantly cash economy, many are 
taking advantage of the benefits of more 
impersonal, contractual relations just as 
do their urban counterparts. 

The significance of this trend in areas 
where a money economy rather than a 
barter or largely subsistence economy 
prevails points to a matter of great im- 
portance to an innovator. He must be 
sensitive to the varying levels of economic 
development found in differing sectors of 
the country and adapt his program to 
the particular level he encounters. The 
cooperative activity may prove very fruit- 
ful in the more remote rural areas where 
barter overshadows cash transactions and 
people have no choice but to depend on 


each other’s cooperation for large-scale 
tasks. The culture of which they are a 
part helps by convincing them through 
the value system that this is the good and 
right way of doing things. But as a com- 
munity leans toward contractual rela- 
tionships, preferring them to the tradi- 
tional, personalized methods, then the 
innovator should be wary of trying to 
force them back into the traditional, 
idealized mode of behavior instead of 
encouraging them to develop the more 
impersonal, associational patterns. 

In Hulo today, as in certainly many 
other municipalities, people use both the 
cooperative activity and the contract. The 
innovator must be perceptive enough to 
realize which of these two techniques 
is called for when he begins any new 
program. Most of all, he must understand 
basic features of the culture he is trying 
to change if he is to do more good than 
harm and if he is to be at all successful. 

Hulo is, of course, only one of hun- 
dreds of municipalities in the Philippines. 
Data gathered there may not necessarily 
be found in other areas. The writer 
submits, however, that while regional 
variations may have a blurring effect on 
the common culture patterns, the basic 
concepts described here tend to be similar 
throughout most of the non-pagan Philip- 
pines. Only further research in other 
areas will test the validity of this state- 
ment by showing what behavioral char- 
acteristics underlie the entire society. 
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The Vernacular Approach 
to the Australian Aborigines 


In this article some of the problems of the Australian aborigines are dis- 
cussed in relation to present government and mission policies toward them. 
The author feels that many groups of the aborigines, at least, can be 
approached through their own languages and that this is necessary to 
meet their needs. Many readers outside of Australia will recognize parallels 
in the relation between majority and minority groups in their own areas. 
Today, many old and perplexing problems are being drawn out of the 
dust of prejudice to be re-examined in the light of modern research. One 
of these relates to the Australian aborigines and is extracted for re-study 
from the host of problems connected with these people. It is the question 


of approach in mission and education. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS and other trained per- 
sons have helped us gain a more en- 
lightened outlook on the aborigines, and 
our linguistic research has further con- 
firmed that we can no longer regard the 
cultures and languages of the aborigines 
as “primitive” (in its derogatory sense). 
On the contrary, we discover that we are 
actually faced with a people who, long 
before the arrival of Europeans in this 
land, had highly developed social organ- 
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ization and complex, structured languages. 

Only the most prejudiced or ignorant 
would deny that aboriginal intelligence 
is equal to our own and that their knowl- 
edge of bushcraft and Australian natural 
environment far surpasses that of Euro- 
pean Australians. It is clear that we can 
no longer justify an attitude of contempt 
or of superiority towards our aborigines. 
It is equally clear that pity is not enough. 
At the very least, we should have an 
attitude of sympathetic understanding. 
For the missionary I would advocate em- 
pathic identification. 

While certain groups have been con- 
cerned with the means to extract from 
the aboriginal every piece of usefulness, 
whether cheap labor for financial gain 
or cultural data for national or personal 
benefit, other bodies have been in conflict 
as to which type of aid should have 
priority in aboriginal administration. Mis- 
sionaries were thought to be more con- 
cerned with “evangelism” than with the 
“more practical needs” of the people. 
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Yet among missionaries themselves there 
were differences of opinion as to what 
were the prior needs of the aborigines. 
There was fluctuation in emphasis be- 
tween education, evangelism, alleviation, 
medical aid, and institutional work. 

It may be that some missions have 
helped to destroy the older patterns of 
culture in the aboriginal society and 
failed to supply adequate functional sub- 
stitutes, thereby causing a partial collapse 
of the social structure. Whether spear- 
headed by missions, miners, or money- 
makers, the inevitable culture clash never- 
theless came, robbing the people of much 
that gave cohesion and sense of security.! 

The first shock wave, even before phys- 
ical contact was made with many of the 
people, upset the psychological, even the 
spiritual, equilibrium of the people. 
Animistic religions failed them in the hour 
of trial. The breakdown of the remainder 
of the social structure has been more or 
less complete in ratio to the amount of 
later contact and deliberate change. 


The Groups We Face 


We are now faced with problems of 
approach to two major groups. One of 
these is composed of people who, at 
various levels, are building on new cul- 
tural foundations. The other group com- 
prises those who are floundering or are 
desperately attempting to rebuild the old 
foundations, meanwhile grasping as many 
material benefits as possible from the alien 
society. 

To qualify this latter statement, it 
should be pointed out that individuals of 
this group may differ greatly in their 
contributions to the over-all state of the 


1See J. Lauriston Sharp, “Steel Axes for 
Stone-Age Australians,” PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
poLocy, Vol. 7, No. 2 (March-April 1960), 
pp. 62-73. 
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group. There are those who are very 
actively engaged in either seeking to 
maintain the old standards or to introduce 
substitutes for the crumbling ruins. The 
indigenous cult revivals, with all their 
“stick literature” and powers of intimida- 
tion, are examples of attempts to prop 
up the tottering foundations of a religion 
which was severely shaken by sudden 
contact with an atomic-age civilization. 

Others in this group, little concerned 
with the restoration of the old sanctions, 
are drifting in a lawless void restrained 
only by the fear of hunger, on the one 
hand, and the fear of reprisals from the 
elders should they transgress, on the other. 
Between these two extreme types there 
is the majority of the tribal and semi- 
detribalized group. 

It is apparent we are faced with com- 
plexities in both groups. People who say 
that the whole problem is simply one of 
education, or of evangelism, or that it 
is simply an economic problem, or one 
of environment, are belittling the situa- 
tion. We are faced, rather, with a chal- 
lenge to find the solution to a complex 
situation which is, by nature (and human 
nature), religious, social, moral, economic, 
racial, and cultural. 

Whether, therefore, we aspire to reveal 
to the aborigines that the hopes, aspira- 
tions, and symbolic types of their own 
mythology have been fulfilled in “the 
Way, the Truth and the Life” of Chris: 
tian belief; or that chest X rays will help 
to halt the spread of tuberculosis, we 
must find a means of communication. 


Whatever aboriginal group we are 
dealing with, there is a linguistic situa- 
tion. For the first group, composed of 
those building on the new foundations, 
there is not a great linguistic problem, 
for, in the main, these people are suf- 
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ficiently fluent in the language we use 
ourselves. This group, nevertheless, pre- 
sents us with a challenge to supply whole- 
some literature especially adapted to 
their mental and spiritual needs. The 
second group is separated from us by a 
language and cultural barrier which is 
rarely satisfactorily crossed. 


There is also a sub-group which should 
be mentioned as one presenting special 
problems. This is composed in most part 
of young people who are the first-fruits 
of mission institutions. Early in life they 
were removed from the sound of their 
missionaries, but among themselves using 
“simple” English for communication with 
missionaries, but among themselves using 
a dialect containing stray native words 
contributed from the memories of the 
other children in the institutions. These 
words were used chiefly for the discussion 
of taboo subjects, but became welded 
together into dialect by the use of adopted 
English “fillers.” With these people 
neither standard English nor the language 
of the local elders can be used as an 
adequate medium of higher communica 
tion. Indeed, they present a new-lan- 
guage-speaking minority, but one pos- 
sessing a language geared only to the 
physical aspects of life. 


For the more “material” aspect of our 
assistance of the aborigines we have been 
able to bungle along reasonably enough 
by using various forms of English — 
“pidgin,” “broken,” “simple,” or mixed 
native and English. This is not to say 
that our very doing so has not created 
a further complexity, as has been de- 
scribed, but we were content to avoid the 
difficulty of language-learning while fac- 
ing the difficulty of initial alleviation. 


For the more subtle task of restoring 
psychological and spiritual equilibrium, 
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however, a more perfect medium is 
required. While on the one hand we 
recognize that there is a group which can 
be reached directly through English, or 
may be reached sooner through being 
given a more adequate use of English, 
there is a larger group obviously still 
retaining use of aboriginal languages 
which are rich in psychological and re- 
ligious terms and pregnant with subtilties 
of form and expression, all of which 
make their use most adequate for these 
higher purposes, 


The Vernacular Approach 


It is for these people — guardedly for 
their children because of present state 
educational policies, but emphatically for 
the adults—that I would advocate a 
vernacular approach.? 

There are a number of implications 
behind this suggestion. In the first place, 
before a native language can be used 
fluently it must be learned. This may 
mean field recording, analysis, and the 
preparation of grammars, dictionaries, 
and other language-learning aids. The 
vernacular approach also implies that the 
native people learn to read their own 
languages. This means the preparation 
of literacy materials, primers, reading 
charts, books, translations, and, most 


2I am retaining the excellent definition of 
“vernacular language” given in the UNESCO 
publication “The Use of Vernacular Languages 
in Education,” Monographs on Fundamental 
Education (Paris: UNESCO, 1953), p. 46. 
This reads: ‘Vernacular language: A language 
which 1s the mother tongue of a group which 
is socially or politically dominated by another 
group speaking a different language.” The 
title of this article, “The Vernacular Approach 
to the Australian Aborigines,” suggests the 
use of the mother tongue of the aborigines 
as a medium for reciprocal benefit and com- 
munication. 
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probably, diglot materials for introducing 
the folk to English as a second language. 


Practicability of the 
Vernacular Approach 


There are reported to be approximately 
300 languages still spoken in aboriginal 
Australia. Some of these are spoken by 
very small groups of people, fewer than 
a dozen in some cases. Many of these 
languages are used as second languages 
only, by people who have now adopted 
English as their mother tongue.? As has 
been mentioned, the approach to these 
people is not without its linguistic prob- 
lems. Broadly speaking, I would suggest 
that there are four major groups in 
Australia which would benefit by the 
vernacular approach. These groups are in 
North Queensland, Arnhem Land, the 
Kimberleys, and the Central Desert area. 
Although in these areas there are many 
living and complex languages, it is here 
that most of the more recent and more 
scientific research has been carried out. 
There is an increasing amount of material 
being made available on the cultures and 
languages of the people in these regions. 


In North Queensland the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics has offered to carry 
out a linguistic program, and I believe 
that this will be without expense to the 
Queensland government. SIL should be 
safely trusted to carry out the task ef- 
ficiently and for the benefit of all con- 





3To quote Prof. A. P. Elkin, “In some 
districts, in spite of being literate in English, 
amongst themselves they use the local native 
language or a mixed talk of English and what 
has survived of their own tongue. This provides 
a section of life from which the white man 
is excluded, and which gives them a feeling 
of solidarity.” The Australian Aborigines 


(Sydney and London, Angus and Robertson, 
1956). 
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cerned. After a recent trip to Arnhem 
Land, Dr. Arthur Capell, Reader in 
Oceanic Linguistics at the University of 
Sydney, was reported to have strongly 
urged the adoption of the vernacular 
approach to the aborigines. 


In the desert area, the amazing facts 
that there is mutual intelligibility between 
dialects step by step all the way from 
Port Augusta in South Australia to 
Fitzroy Crossing in the North of Western 
Australia, and that abundant language 
material is available in the two major 
languages of this great central region 
(Arunta and the Western Desert lan- 
guage), not only indicate the possibilitics 
but also invite the use of the vernacular 
approach. 


For the multiplicity of languages in the 
Kimberleys of West Australia, there is 
a wealth of material available, although 
this area presents a challenge to the lin- 
guistic analyst. A personal survey of East 
and West Kimberleys in 1958 convinced 
me of the need and the practicability of 
the vernacular approach in this field. 


The linguistic situation, which to the 
outsider may appear chaotic and insoluble, 
is not nearly so confused in the eyes of 
the trained linguist looking from the 
inside. 


The Value of the 
Vernacular Approach 


For the planting of a vernacular ap- 
proach we do not have in aboriginal 
Australia the ideal linguistic fields that 
appear to exist in, say, West New Guinea 
or inland Borneo. The aborigines have 
been exposed to many conflicting in 
fluences. Even in the marginal areas the 
position has become complex— not to 
suggest that overseas fields are without 
their own complexities. It would be un- 
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wise to plunge into a major language 


program without considering the cost. 


Setting aside reference to Queensland 
and Arnhem Land, I would suggest that 
for the children of the aborigines in the 
Desert and the Kimberleys of Western 
Australia there would still be value in 
adopting the use of the vernacular for 
initial education, although there would 
be inevitable difficulties in changing the 
present educational policy. 


For aboriginal adults of the West, the 
approach through the vernacular language 
would be eminently valuable. While the 
language is still in use for daily conversa- 
tion and for the propagating of powerful 
cult ceremonies, it is the ideal medium 
for the propagating of Christianity and 
democratic ideals and for the teaching of 
hygiene or the giving of information on 
social service benefits. With a knowledge 
of dialects of the Western Desert lan- 
guage, I have been enabled to discuss 
Christianity with aborigines from widely 
separated parts of the Desert, and have 
described the X ray plant and aspects of 
human physiology to native patients at 
the Kalgoorlie District Hospital. 


While these touches may reveal pos- 
sibilities, for the people to gain access to 
the privileges of modern society they 
must also become literate. Dr. Laubach, 
in his Teaching the World to Read, 
wrote: 


We feel that any adult education 
that omits literacy is a complete 
failure. Lectures, radio programs, and 
demonstrations cannot alone lift the 
cultural and economic condition of 
people if they remain illiterate... 
but if we help people to help them- 
selves by enabling them to read, then 
we have a lever by which it is easy 
to lift them permanently. There are - 
countless illustrations of this all over 
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the world. ... It is the rule that with 

literacy comes a level economically.4 

Another value of the vernacular is the 
bridge which it erects to the second lan- 
guage. T. G. H. Strehlow, writing in 
Dark and White in Australia, has sug- 
gested that “there is no need to fear that 
continued knowledge of their own lan- 
guage will interfere with the learning of 
English as the common medium of ex- 
pression of all Australians.”5 


The UNESCO meeting of experts 
declared: “Even though they must ulti- 
mately learn to think and speak and read 
in the second language, this goal is, we 
believe, psychologically and pedagogically 
as a rule best achieved by two short 
jumps (that is, from illiteracy to literacy 
in the mother tongue, and from literacy 
in the mother tongue to literacy in a 
second language) than by one long jump 
(that is, from illiteracy in the mother 
tongue to literacy in a second language) .”6 
The aborigines have a rich cultural 
heritage. This is better expressed in the 
mother tongue. Literacy would bring out 
all the best in their unwritten literature 
and cultural background to the light of 
universal appreciation. 


Then there is another aspect. The vision 
of successful missionary work is the estab- 
lishment of self-supporting, self-propagat- 
ing, self-governing native churches, which 
will be on equal terms and integratable 
with the “white” churches. Such a vision 
depends for fulfillment on the availability 
of the Scriptures in the vernacular and 





4Frank C. Laubach, Teaching the World to 
Read (London and Redhill: United Society 
for Christian Literature, Lutterworth Press, 
1947), pp. 10-11. 

5T. G. H. Strehlow, Dark and White Aus- 
tralians, (Melbourne: Raill Brothers, 1958). 

6The Use of Vernacular Language in Edu- 
cation, op. cit., p. 56. 
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their accessibility to the people through 
literacy. 

The type of education we give to 
aboriginal adults does not need to be the 
traditional teaching of our own schools. 
Nevertheless, the enlightenment they need, 
whether spiritual, social, civic, economic, 
vocational, or for the development of the 
personality, will be better presented and 
received through vernacular mediums. 


Tools for the Task 


An expression used earlier, “the trained 
linguist looking from the inside,” possibly 
points to one of the keys to the complex 
linguistic situation found in aboriginal 
Australia. At one time the task of finding 
such linguistically trained personnel would 
have seemed impossible; but today stream- 
lined courses in descriptive linguistics are 
producing men and women with the 
technical ability to handle such assign- 
ments as are advocated by this paper. 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics, in 
a three-month course in Melbourne, gives 
basic training in the sciences of phonetics, 
phonemics, grammar analysis and de- 
scription, literacy, and Bible translating. 
A course designed more specifically for 
the student of Oceanic languages is also 
available under the Department of An- 
thropology at Sydney University. That 
the “tools” are fit for the task has been 
proved in actual field tests. 

Although a full-scale vernacular ap- 
proach is not carried out at Ernabella 
(north of South Australia), the possi- 
bilities of such an approach and its 
practicability have been demonstrated on 
this Presbyterian mission station. It has 
been suggested that the wisdom of the 
vernacular approach at Ernabella is open 
to question;? but the question should be, 


7In “Patrol Report No. 2,” by B. A. 
McLarty, District Officer of the Department 
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“Why have not others followed the wise 
lead of Ernabella?” The young people 
do, at the least, learn to express them- 
selves. During over twenty years’ as 
sociation with the aborigines I have 
received many letters written by native 
young people, but among those which | 
prize the most are the letters in the 
Desert language from the young people 
of the Ernabella mission. Whereas the 
majority of letters written in English are 
stereotyped and marked by frequent 
repetitions, vernacular letters which I 
have received from Ernabella are full of 
lively interest and personal experience. 


At Ooldea on the Trans-Australian 
Railway line, South Australia, just a few 
days prior to the closing down of the 
mission station there in 1952, I intro- 
duced a band of young men to the 
alphabet we had chosen for them, after 
about nine months’ intensive study of 


their language. In the one hour available 
at the final Bible class, the majority of 
the twenty-four young men could read 
the small primer I had prepared for them. 
Four of them really “caught the idea” 
and began immediately afterwards to read 
a duplicated portion of Scripture in the 
vernacular. It was a joy some time later 
to make contact with these young men 
through vernacular correspondence and 
to receive from them letters written in 





of Native Welfare, West Australia, it is 
stated regarding Arnabella education: “The 
children are taught to be literate in Pitjan- 
tjatjara before progressing to education in 
English, but few seem to remain long enough 
for this second phase of their education.... 
Few natives speak English and the daily busi- 
ness of the Mission is conducted in dialect. 
This is probably part of the general policy of 
non-interference with native life, but I think 
its wisdom in this instance is open to ques’ 
tion.” 
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their own language telling of their ex- 
periences and of their new surroundings. 

At Warburton Ranges, “the most 
isolated mission station in Western 
Australia,” where teaching to read in the 
vernacular had been forbidden by the 
mission authorities, I was asked to teach 
a class of teen-age girls. These girls, hav- 
ing reached a marriageable age, had be- 
come a problem in the dormitory and in 
the school. I had recommended that, since 
the girls feared to return to camp while 
fighting for their possession was a daily 
possibility, they should be encouraged to 
learn to read their own language. Being 
invited in the extremity to tackle this 
task, and having already prepared a set 
of five primers in the Ranges dialect, I 
sought to make good use of the one hour 
daily allotted to me for teaching these 
young women. 


In a total of twenty-five teaching hours, 
covering a period of five weeks, the girls 
joyfully learned to read the five primers 
and were able to write short compositions 
in their own language. In their spare 
time they also taught nearly all of the 
other girls in the dormitories to read the 
primers and the various vernacular notice 
board features we used during the in- 
struction period. Later, some of the young 
women taught their husbands to read as 
well. 


It should be pointed out that both of 
these experiments were carried out in 
poor soil, with many adverse winds dis- 
couraging further growth. A change in 
mission policy today is opening the door 
to a more certain language program. The 
need is for workers with linguistic ability 
to grasp the opportunity, although the 
problems which accompany it are surely 
complex. 
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Possible Field Problems 


To launch full-scale language programs 
in West Australia at this appropriate 
time, it will be necessary to understand 
thoroughly the technical requirements and 
the organizational implications. There will 
be many problems and difficulties to be 
overcome, Many of these are likely to be 
“political” rather than technical. There 
are two or three subjects, however, which 
may demand early consideration. One is 
native reaction against the approach. 
There is this possibility, and I have dis- 
covered its existence already in some 
quarters. Aboriginal young people espe- 
cially have shown some opposition on 
the grounds that they are now moving 
forward into the English-speaking world. 
The vernacular approach seems to savor 
of a backward step. The UNESCO pub- 
lication already referred to confesses: 

It is reported that the many ex- 
periments in different regions have 
received a cool reception among the 
inhabitants who have at times defi- 
nitely refused instruction in the local 
language. They are afraid that this 
would be the beginning of a policy 
of segregation and prefer assimila- 
tion.” 

I have found that those who have 
spoken thus among the aborigines have 
actually preferred to use the native lan- 
guage among themselves, and that they 
have been the foremost, quite often, to 
help the linguist and the Bible translator 
on seeing that he is really making progress 
with the language. Diglot materials also 
help them to realize that learning to read 
the vernacular paves the way to a better 
knowledge of the second language. 

Scarcity of vernacular literature can 
be a serious problem but the gap can be 


8 UNESCO, op. cit., p. 6, footnote. 
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filled. Native hunting stories, narratives 
on implement manufacture, food prepara- 
tion, and bushcraft, collected directly 
from native informants, may be duplicated 
for circulation among the new literates. 
The set of five primers already available 
for Western Desert dialects around War- 
burton Ranges were printed by the mul- 
tilith (offset) process, which is less ex- 
pensive than letterpress printing. 

Then there are bodies anxious to supply 
literature of high moral value, including 
the Bible. One society in London has 
already printed a number of literacy 
leaflets and larger Scripture portions in 
a Western Desert dialect. Larger Bible 
portions, such as complete Gospels, have 
been printed for several aboriginal lan- 
guages in Australia by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

The camp notice is another answer to 
the problem of reproduction of material. 
One poster every few days maintains 
interest, gives reading practice and en- 
couragement. By wise use many important 
truths may be conveyed to the people 
through the notice board, including Bible 
truths and facts about hygiene and sani- 
tation. 

Lack of teachers has been a constant 
problem in the conventional approach. 
Not only has difficulty been experienced 
in finding suitable teachers for native 
schools, but training for the difficult task 


of teaching English to speakers of a 
different language and culture has been 
inadequate. The vernacular approach has 
a large initial demand. But its require- 
ments do not necessarily imply a large 
number of “white” teachers. The first 
need is for well-trained and experienced 
linguists who can tackle language analysis 
and selection of alphabets. Much of this 
work has been done already. Available 
courses are giving the technical skill to 
many, but only experience will give other 
qualities that are required. However, 
once the “fire” has started, teachers will 
be multiplied. For with the vernacular 
approach there is immediate encourage- 
ment of native effort. Native speakers 
with their already acquired knowledge 
of the language, culture, habits, and feel- 
ings of their own people, are utilized after 
a brief introduction to the simple literacy 
materials. 

Of the many mistakes that could be 
made, possibly the greatest is neglect to 
grasp the present opportunity. In these 
days when we are prepared to face the 
most complex mathematical calculations, 
the physiological and psychological prob- 
lems, and the celestial uncertainties of 
man’s flight to outer space, shall we fail 
to face the challenge of demonstrating to 
our neighboring nations the value of a 
wise approach to our Australian “minority 
group”? 





Harold W. Fehderau 


Concerning a Culturally 
Relevant Witness in Congo 


Over two years ago an appeal went out in an editorial of this journal 
to its readers for “some careful analyses of the actual preaching content 
of the missionaries and national Christians in relation to the culture to 
which they are ministering.” The editor gave precise suggestions as to what 
he meant: “Given a specific cultural situation, a specific point of view in 
the minds of a group to which I am a missionary, or a group in my own 
country to which I am witnessing of my faith, what should I say? What 
have I said that has been particularly helpful? What is my approach? 
Why?! In this article, Harold Fehderau suggests steps toward a more 
relevant witness in Congo at this time of change and upheaval. His sugges- 
tions are programmatic. We are still looking for material analyzing the 


relevance of the content of Christian preaching. 


WE WOULD like to distinguish between 
two stages at which a Christian witness 
may take place. These are found in the 
words of Matthew 28:19, 20 (RSV): 
(1) “making disciples of all nations” and 
(2) “teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you.” The first step is 
the conversion of the individual, marked 
by his acceptance of God and of God's 
way of salvation for man through Christ, 


1William A. Smalley, “The Voice and the 
Message,” PA, Vol. 6, No. 1 (January-Febru- 
ary 1959), pp. 43 f. 
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and marked also by a desire to learn the 
life of full Christian responsibility. The 
second step should follow this and con- 
tinue on throughout the individual's Chris- 
tian life as he realizes, learns, and accepts 
more and more his responsibilities as a 
Christian with regard to all aspects of 
his daily life in his own culture. Relevant 
communication of the Word of God is 
essential to both steps. 


Discipling has its particular problems. 
For example: Are there culture barriers 
that keep the gospel from penetrating to 
a particular area, to certain groups, or 
certain individuals? Why does one mis- 
sion group find fertile ground for its 
gospel witness in an area where another 
group finds only rocky soil? What are 
the conditions necessary for great people 
movements to Christ? Missionaries and 
national workers continually face these 
problems in their work. Of course, all 
human effort is futile without the work- 
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ing of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
men. But we do need direction concern- 
ing the removing of our own shortsighted- 
ness and inadequacies as transmitters of 
the message. To help us get the message 
across, we need to have analyses of 
relevant ways to present the gospel, espe- 
cially in cross-cultural situations, in at- 
tempts to “make disciples of all nations.” 


On the other hand, teaching people 
the way of responsible Christianity is 
quite another matter. On the basis of their 
conversion and acceptance of the Word 
of God as authoritative, the problem then 
presents itself to convey its message in a 
way that is relevant to the daily life of 
the local culture. Teaching should touch 
each area of the every-day life of the 
people. Missionaries and local Christian 
leaders must ferret out the problems that 
exist in that culture, in order to discuss 
them with their constituency in the light 
of the Word. Each individual must have 
an intimate knowledge of the Word and 
an inner conviction concerning his posi- 
tion toward all aspects of his own culture. 
We want examples of a relevant witness 
in “teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you.” 


This writer has noticed no direct re- 
sponse to the editor’s appeal in the in- 
tervening issues of PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY which deal with these problems. 
Why? It may be that readers have been 
too busy to report the examples that they 
have observed or participated in. That 
would certainly be regrettable. Christian 
workers throughout the world are in need 
of learning from each other and of seeing 
how problems of this type have been 
handled elsewhere. Or is it true that in 
the vast areas of the world covered by 
today’s missionary endeavor there is a 
dearth of this kind of relevant commu- 
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nication? Are missionaries not consciously 
searching the local culture for clues to 
barriers to communication of their vital 
message? Are they not offering helpful 
counsel that will dispel culturally caused 
misunderstandings in the hearts of the 
native people? Are national preachers and 
catechists not being trained to look for 
and effectively deal with these problems 
on their own? 

If this writer’s negative answer to these 
questions for Congo seems overweighted, 
it is simply to bring into sharp relief a 
serious tendency that has developed in 
this country. Heart-searching, relevant 
messages have been preached, of course, 
and meaningful contacts have been made 
on the part of missionary personnel. And 
of course there are African church 
workers who show insight in this regard. 
But they seem so rare. 

Andersson, a Swedish missionary in 
Congo for many years, asks this question 
after reviewing with regret the mass turn- 
ing away of Congolese to nativistic polit- 
ico-religious movements in Congo during 
the last decades: “Has the preaching of 
the mission not been centrally Christian?” 
His answer is also negative: “Probably 
not even the preaching of the missionaries 
has always been up to the highest stand- 
ards; still less guarantee have we that 
these have been met by the preaching of 
the African catechists.”? 


The Church in 
One Congo Community 


The following illustration describes 
what Andersson touched on, and what 


2Efraim Andersson, Messianic Popular 
Movements in the Lower Congo, Studia Ethno- 
graphica Upsaliensia XIV (Uppsala, Sweden: 
Almgqvist and Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1958), 
p. 267. Reviewed in PA, Vol. 7, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec. 1960), pp. 279 ff. 
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we have observed personally in Congo. 
We bring together observations from 
various areas to give a full picture of the 
situation. 


Nkinzi, as we shall call the village, is a 
community of some 800 inhabitants. It 
was in the center of early Christward 
movements as missionaries first entered the 
area. Hundreds were discipled. The elders 
of the village still remember and talk 
about the first missionaries who had come. 
Nkinzi was not far from the mission 
compound and so benefited from the 
constant personal contact of the mission- 
aries. As the work flourished and Afri- 
cans were trained, the church work was 
given over to Congolese catechists (lay 
preachers) and pastors. Then the mission- 
ary personnel moved to another location. 
The native community became an outpost 
under the leadership of Africans, to be 
visited periodically by traveling missionary 
evangelists. 

When we examine the situation today, 
we note that the membership is greatly 
diminished — membership now consists 
mainly of older people who have con- 
tinued on from the earlier days. The 
pastors and catechists of Nkinzi and the 
surrounding area are of inferior quality. 
They have followed a regular practice of 
going into church work because they 
would not be able to obtain a better posi- 
tion. Some have entered Bible school only 
because they have failed to qualify for 
higher secular education. The result is 
that some church leaders can hardly even 
read the Bible text much less give a 
soul-searching and instructive sermon or 
Bible study. Thus they fail to lead the 
congregation to a deeper knowledge of 
the Bible. They rarely have the respect 
of the younger generation which wants 
to look up to someone who can offer 
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them more than they already know. Nor 
are the Bible schools which train the 
leaders regarded very seriously. 


It is no wonder then that the ministry 
of the native church is not very relevant 
to the needs of the community, neither 
in discipling nor in teaching. The member- 
ship of the church is at a standstill or 
actually decreasing since the younger gen- 
eration is not being won for the Lord. 
We find a marked absence of a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of responsible Chris- 
tian living. In dealing with inter-family 
or inter-clan quarrels, in discussing ques- 
tions of morality, and in day-to-day rela- 
tions among the people of Nkunzi, there 
is rarely any talk of Christian behavior 
or responsibility. It is seldom a question 
of doing or not doing something on the 
grounds of the teaching of the Word of 
God. 

We observe no effort to disciple non- 
believers. We find a total lack of the 
spirit of evangelization, of wanting to 
win one’s neighbor or fellow family mem- 
ber to the Lord. There is no Christian 
feeling of responsibility toward others. 
For example, the daughter of the oldest 
church elder (a former pastor) continues 
on openly as the concubine of a villager. 
She has two children out of wedlock. She 
is not reproached by her father nor by 
any other village church member. In fact, 
she is one of the few regular church 
goers, although she is not a member. 


Mission Contact 


Mission centers responsible for this area 
are not really aware of the degree of 
detericration of the village church work. 
How can they know, when they barely 
keep in contact with it? One quick church 
visit per year is hardly enough. Are not 
missionaries assigned to keep in touch 
with the various areas? Yes, but these 
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men have such a heavy load of respon- 
sibility in other mission work that they 
never get around to it, even if village 
pastors urgently request it. It is not 
uncommon for a missionary assigned to 
village church assistance to have the fol- 
lowing responsibilities also: mission treas- 
urer, supervisor of mission station main- 
tenance, teacher of a number of classes, 
and director of regional primary schools. 
So the village congregation must limp 
along with their pastor and catechists who 
have few prospects for improvement. They 
can count on help in these matters no 
more than once or twice a year from the 
missionary. 

And yet the mission is doing a “great” 
work. Yes, a great institutional work: a 
busy hospital, overfilled primary schools, 
and a sought-after secondary school, not 
to mention the courses for women. The 
knowledge and techniques of our Western 
civilization are being taught well. Mis- 
sionaries also point out the important 
contacts for Christ that are possible in 
this work. We would not wish to mini- 
mize the positive results of this work nor 
the dedication of the workers, but one 
wonders whether such an emphasis on 
institutional work is right when the vil- 
lagers of Nkinzi and the surrounding 
region must continue on as before, under- 
nourished spiritually. Some missionaries 
responsible for this area are aware of the 
shift of emphasis of mission work away 
from evangelistic work beyond the sta- 
tion, but they say that they are helpless 
to change it. They say they are caught 
in a machine that cannot be stopped. 


The great institutional machine of mis- 
sions in Congo has been stopped in most 
areas. The troubled times following Con- 
go’s independence has caused the evac- 
uation of almost all missionaries. Most 
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missions do not have a single missionary 
at his normal post. The situation has 
brought to an abrupt halt this aspect of 
missionary endeavor which had been pro- 
gressing rapidly and gaining momentum. 
It seems that the present situation has 
given mission societies a unique oppor- 
tunity to evaluate from a new vantage 
point the direction in which they have 
been going. 

Such is the situation in Nkinzi. It has 
been described to exemplify a general 
condition in Congo. Probably no one vil- 
lage in Congo has all of these problems 
present. But the presence of any one of 
them indicates a lack of relevant com- 
munication and of a witness that is not 
culturally relevant. Mission work must 
be taken up again to remedy this gap in 
the work. The task in Congo will not be 
completed until Africans have been 
trained how to attain such a witness to 
their people. And they, in turn, must be 
able to propagate such a work themselves 
by training their fellow African workers. 


Program for 
Effective Ministry 


We would like to present the following 
points as basic steps towards an effective 
discipling and teaching ministry. 

1. Pastors and catechists must be of a 
higher caliber. In the present situation, 
native people are of the opinion that 
church work is of secondary importance. 
Their reasoning is logical: that which 
is held to be most important naturally 
receives the greatest attention; village 
work has received very little; therefore 
village church work must not be very 
important. Much time and many mission- 
aries are dedicated to other work. Usually 
only Africans of inferior quality offer 
their services to the church. 
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If men of good quality were placed in 
positions of leadership in village work, 
the native people would soon realize that 
this aspect of the Lord’s work is im- 
portant, too. They would begin to take 
seriously the teaching and advice given. 
The workers would then be able to com- 
mand the respect and attention of the 
people. They would be able to preach 
and teach more effectively because of the 
greater comprehension and insight their 
training would have given them. 


Although material remuneration should 
not be the deciding factor in the cail to 
church work, it seems unrealistic to expect 
a man to acquire training for a work 
which gives him almost no help in sup- 
porting his family. Village pastors and 
catechists should also receive a salary in 
keeping with local rates for comparable 
work. 


2. An adequate missionary staff should 
be assigned exclusively to such church 
work. The main task of this staff would 
be to advise and instruct the church 
leaders of their area. Although actual 
village preaching could be a means of 
Christian service of this staff to the na- 
tive people, the main emphasis of their 
work should be the perfection of the 
effectiveness of the local pastors and cate- 
chists. The missionaries’ work comes to 
an end when Africans are able to do the 
same work. 


3. Frequent visits to each area are es- 
sential. The missionary must truly be able 
to feel the pulse of the native church. 
Only then will he be able to minister 
effectively to the needs of the leadership 
and congregation. 


4. The language areas of the mission 
must be taken into consideration. Since 
native church leaders in some areas get 
their training in a language other than 
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that of the village in which they are 
to work, they have an extremely difficult 
time trying to express these same concepts 
in the tribal language. When this is the 
case, the missionary must deal with the 
problem by helping the African bridge 
the linguistic gap. Not to do so would 
allow the condition to continue, in which 
native workers cannot communicate es- 
sential Biblical truths. The foreign terms 
used, or the attempts at translation are 
meaningless to the local people. (In some 
cases the concepts are not even really 
understood by the African leader him- 
self.) 

It seems unavoidable, therefore, that 
each missionary should be appointed to 
only one language area. He must be able 
to deal with the local leaders in their 
own language; only then will he be able 
to really understand and help them. 


5. Classes of instruction for pastors and 
catechists should be held frequently in 
each area. By means of these classes they 
can deepen their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures so that they in turn will be able to 
offer real spiritual food to the local con- 
gregations. Time should be spent in deal- 
ing with general or local African problems 
as native Christians come up with the 
problems they face in their own culture.’ 
During such classes of instruction, the 
linguistic problems mentioned above 
should also be taken up. 


6. Guide booklets should be prepared 
for the native church workers to give 
them the necessary materials for conduct- 


3To deal effectively with such problems, 
the missionary would need an adequate knowl- 
edge of the local culture. For a fact-finding 
program designed for workers untrained in 
anthropology, see Joseph E. Grimes, “Ethno- 
graphic Questions for Christian Missionaries,” 
PA, Vol. 6, No. 6 (November-December 
1959), pp. 275 f. 
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ing children’s work (Sunday school), 
youth work, and Bible studies for adults, 
and a range of sermon topics and out- 
lines. In spite of the need and a desire 
for such material, very little is available. 
One pastor of a Chokwe language area 
(who had received his training in Kituba, 
a trade language) was willing to pay for a 
Kikongo publication (of which he under- 
stood very little) just to get the sermon 
outline materials appearing regularly in it. 

Sunday school and youth work is almost 
non-existent in the villages; but what is 
the future of the church without it? 
Missionaries, in cooperation with Africans, 
have a tremendous and rewarding task 
ahead of them in organizing a relevant 
witness to the village children and young 
people. Guide booklets are needed to help 
in this, 

In order to disciple the villagers and 
to teach them the way of responsible 


Christianity, simple but serious Bible 
studies need to be held on the various 
topics of Christian living and Bible doc- 
trine. Native workers just are not doing 
it, and cannot, without help and instruc- 
tion. Instruction on how to use appro- 


priate booklets would help to deepen their 
spiritual ministry. 

Sermon outlines would also help them 
to spread their preaching and teaching to 
include the whole Bible. We found that 
during one year there was rarely a sermon 
by the native workers appealing to the 
non-Christians to accept the Lord, and 
not a single sermon pointing out aspects 
of responsible discipleship in the behavior 
and walk of the people in their daily life. 
There were many consoling messages 
about God the great Creator, the Ruler 
of man and the world, who is the Guar- 
dian of justice, the Protector of his people, 
and a good God. Such topics certainly 
have their place, but they should not be 
the only topics. In fact, such sermons 
about God simply confirms what everyone 
already knows about Nzambi, the god of 
their ancestors. 

The classes of instruction and the 
guidance such booklets could give the 
pastors and catechists would deepen the 
knowledge and spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual villagers. We believe these steps 
are essential for a culturally relevant 
teaching and preaching ministry. 
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Benjamin N. Colby 


Indian Attitudes Towards 
Education and Inter-Ethnic 
Contact in Mexico 


In an earlier article in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, the author discussed 
the significance of values, attitude, and social relationship for the part 
which they play in influencing social change, centering the discussion on 
resistance of Indians to girls’ learning Spanish and learning to read. Now, 
in the present article, Dr. Colby presents more data on Indian attitudes 
toward education and toward contact with Ladinos. No educational system 
operates in a vacuum. Inevitably the community in which it operates 
abounds in a complex of attitudes toward it, attitudes which will militate 
strongly for or against the goals of the educators. This article presents one 


brief case in point. 


THIs study concerns an area in the south- 
ern Mexican highlands where two distinct 
cultures, one Indian, the other Hispanic, 
participate in a mutually dependent way 
in the same social system. The rural In- 
dians supply labor for the urban, hispan- 
icized Mexicans, who occupy the upper 
prestige positions in the society and who 
look down on manual labor as socially 
degrading. The hub of this particular 
social system is the town of San Cris- 
tobal de las Casas, lying at an altitude 
of 7000 feet in the rugged central plateau 
of the state of Chiapas. The town has 
some 20,000 inhabitants who are locally 





Benjamin N. Colby is a research as- 
sociate of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard University. A previous 
acticle based upon his research in Chia- 
pas, Mexico, entitled “Social Relations 
and Directed Culture Change Among the 
Zinacantan,” appeared in PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec. 1960). 


referred to as Ladinos. The distinction 
is cultural rather than racial. Ladinos 
contain varying degrees of Indian and 
white racial characteristics but are of es- 
sentially hispanic culture. 


In the mountainous hinterland sur- 
rounding San Cristébal are some 125,000 
Tsotsil and Tseltal Indians. These Indians 
depend on the Ladinos for certain reli- 
gious services, for political administration, 


1This study is part of the Harvard Mex- 
ican Culture Change Project directed by Prof. 
Evon Z. Vogt and supported by the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Part of the results 
reported here appear in more detail in a doc- 
toral dissertation written with the aid of a 
Social Science Research Council fellowship. 
The help of the following people is gratefully 
acknowledged: John Baroco, Frans Blom, Julio 
de la Fuente, Domingo de la Torre P., Robert 
Laughlin, Frank Miller, Fidencio Montes §., 
Jorge Rodriguez G., Mariano Trujillo R., 
Artemio Utrilla, Pierre van den Berghe, Leo- 
poldo Velasco R., Alfonso Villa R., Evon 
Vogt. 
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for wage work or land rental, and for 
the marketing of agricultural produce. 
But their cultural values are, for the 
most part, independent of Ladino culture.? 


In one Indian group, the Zinacantans, 
about 24 per cent of the adult males are 
able to speak Spanish. A smaller propor- 
tion of Zinacantan women can speak it. 
Other Tsotsi) and Tseltal groups have 
even lower indices of bilingualism. In- 
dians learn Spanish, according to their 
own statements, by working on planta- 
tions, by doing highway construction, or 
by acting as servants during childhood 
and early adolescence in Ladino homes, 
or by learning it in school. 


The Ladinos depend on the Indians for 
produce, labor, and for the purchase of 
manufactured goods such as hardware, 
clothing, cloth, “patent medicines,” can- 
dles, fireworks, and alcohol. Those that 
deal frequently with Indians have suf- 
ficient command of the Tsotsil and Tseltal 
languages to barter with monolinguals. But 
the percentage of truly bilingual Ladinos 
is extremely small. 


The paternalistic and abusive treatment 
of the Indians by the Ladinos has caused 
tension and anxiety among the Indians. 
Though usually suppressed, it is discover- 
able in the folk tales, in intimate conver- 
sations, and in psychological data, and 
sometimes breaks into violence. Particular- 
ly oppressive Ladinos have been killed on 
occasion and several rebellions have broken 
out, the last one as late as 1935. In gen- 
eral, relations with Ladinos are sometimes 
charged with feelings of ambivalence and 
suppressed emotionality. These feelings 


2For an excellent description of ethnic rela- 
tions in Mexico see Julio de la Fuente, “Ethnic 
and Communal Relations,” Heritage of Con- 
quest, edited by Sol Tax (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1952). 
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extend to questions of knowing Spanish 
and of knowing how to read and write 
because such attributes are so closely as- 
sociated with Ladino identity. By further 
extension, ambivalence and emotionality 
normally associated with Ladino contact 
sometimes exist in attitudes about school 
attendance. 


Opportunities 
for Education 


Since the implementation of the prin- 
ciples of the Mexican revolution during 
the past twenty-five years, opportunities 
for limited education have been available 
to some Indians. Recent work of the 
federal Indian agency, the Instituto Na- 
cional Indigenista, has increased these 
opportunities substantially. 


In spite of these new opportunities, 
the major obstacles to the government 
program exist in the Indians themselves. 
Among the Huistan and Zinacantan In- 
dians, economic necessity keeps many 
children from the schools. The families 
that do send their children to school do 
not understand the importance of steady 
attendance and have little knowledge of 
the requirements of learning. Learning to 
read or to speak Spanish is sometimes 
approached magically. Special liquids and 
pills are sold in San Cristébal pharmacies 
that are supposed to make one bilingual 
or literate. In addition to this magical 
approach towards learning, certain esoteric 
powers are sometimes associated with 
literacy itself. In the Huistan town of 
Chilil, some Indians fear their few Indian 
companions who are literate. Other indi- 
viduals may keep a notebook and pencil 
in their houses without knowing how to 
use them, because of the special powers 
associated with them. However, it is also 
true that more enlightened Indians may 
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keep notebooks in which literate friends 
record certain debts and obligations for 
them.3 

Usually, reading and speaking Spanish 
are viewed as desirable goals. In some 
cases Spanish can be so highly valued 
that Indians will devalue the need for 
reading in their own language. This varies 
from one individual to the next. Others 
value their own language more highly 
than Spanish. In the Huistan area, the 
women are expected to stop speaking 
Spanish (if they have previously learned 
how) when they get married, or perhaps 
sooner, for it is not proper for a woman 
of marriageable age to speak Spanish. The 
explicit reason is that women are not 
expected to know Spanish because they 
have to remain in the home weaving, 
tending sheep, or doing other household 
duties and they do not travel to distant 
places (except perhaps for marketing) 
where Spanish would have to be used. 
The implicit reason, inferred from the 
association with marriage, concerns the 
possibilities of Ladino-Indian sexual rela- 
tions. This will be discussed later. 


Motivation to learn Spanish and to 
learn to read appears to be stronger among 
those young men in families owning very 
little land. They know they will not 
inherit land enough for a living and they 
may have to move to new places where 
Spanish is more important. School at- 
tendance in Chilil in the Huistan area is 
slightly higher among the poorer families. 


The results to be reported in this study 


3 The uses of literate skills are a mystery to 
some Indians. Others conceive of rather limited 
and unusual possibilities. One man explained 
that he wished he knew how to read so that 
when he was in the strange town of Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez (the state capital some sixty miles 
away, where he has been twice in this life) 
he could read the street signs and not get lost. 


concern the Zinacantan Indians — a group 
of perhaps 8000 individuals living in 
mountain valleys adjacent to San Cris 
tdbal. 


Method of Investigation 


An oral interview consisting of ques- 
tions and answers in Tsotsil was admin- 
istered by a bilingual literate Ladino and 
a bilingual literate Zinacantan. The pro- 
cedure was to go from house to house in 
three hamlets or parajes in the municipio 
of Zinacantan and interview the heads of 
families by reading Tsotil questions from 
a printed interview form. Thirteen out 
of the forty-five questions were open- 
ended questions, which were filled in by 
the interviewing team in Tsotsil for preci- 
sion of communication. The remaining 
questions were yes-no, good-bad, or mul- 
tiple-choice questions. 

The questions were translated into 
Tsotsil by two members of the interview- 
ing team and Lore M. Colby, who has 
been making a linguistic study of Tsotsil. 
They were retranslated and tested for 
accuracy of meaning and connotation with 
the aid of other bilingual Indians. These 
questions were subsequently tested in the 
field and revised a number of times be- 
fore the final form was printed. A few 
of the questions were reciprocal to those 
of a Ladino questionnaire administered 
in San Cristdbal.4 

The interviewing team had been under 
training for interviewing and for lin- 
guistic work by the author and his wife 
for six months before the final version of 
the questionnaire was ready. The author 
accompanied the team during the trial 
runs until the details of interviewing were 


4P. van den Berghe and B. N. Colby, 
“Ladino-Indian Relations in the Highlands of 
Chiapas, Mexico,” American Anthropologist, 
forthcoming. 
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sufficiently worked out. After this time 
the team worked alone until ninety-one 
interview forms had been collected. 

The exigencies of the field situation 
made a randomized sampling procedure, 
or any other type of rigorous procedure, 
impossible. We do not have precise in- 
formation on the response rate but it was 








TABLE 1 


“What things do Ladinos do that we 
don’t do?” 


Abilities and activities: Frequency 
I, NI sasasscas cw cinpectnsctaececeencasenes 30 
Makes or drives car 12 
Knows how to make money or where 

to find his meals 3 
Speaks Spanish 1 
Plays the mariatbe ........................... 1 

Roles: 
avn 15 
Mason 14 
Merchant 10 
Blacksmith 
Teacher ....... 
Highway construction foreman ...... 
OEE oevtnocsas 
REE —secninissicinnienicinrnisoeasinitanninmcenitciinls 
Barber 
Engineer ............... 
Shoemaker ............. 
Weaver 
Pharmacist 
Judge 
President 

Manufacture the following objects: 
Houses 
FMI acctiscusdlneciintedeaaonasenionneiaes 
an 
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Book or paper 
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Others (one reply for each): airplanes, 
bread, chicle, cookies, oil, sugar, silk, 
pok (Indian neckerchief), lamps, high- 
ways, hats, bricks, hardware, Coca-Cola, 
thread, comb, baskets, sheet metal, 
mirror 
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high. The Indian member of the team was 
himself a Zinacantan and he took the 
initiative in asking the questions, while 
the Ladino member wrote down the 
answers. Because Zinacantan culture is 
characterized by an elaborate etiquette, 
the Zinacantan member of the team 
proved to be indispensable for his par- 
ticularly tactful approach in compliance 
with the requirements of this etiquette. 


Except for a forty-year-old widow and 
thirteen students, the remaining seventy 
respondents were men ranging in age 
from twenty to ninety with a median 
age of thirty-five, a mean age of thirty- 
nine, and a modal age of thirty. The 
thirteen students ranged in age from nine 
to fifteen. Three of them were girls and 
ten were boys. Including all respondents, 
forty-three were from the village of 
Nachij, twenty-seven from Paste’, and 
twenty-one from Chainatic. All of the 
students stated that they spoke Spanish 
and knew how to read, while only fifteen 
in the remainder of the sample said they 
knew Spanish, and only five claimed they 
knew how to read. 


Ladino-Indian 
Relationships 


One of the first things we wanted to 
find out was how the Indians viewed 
the differences between themselves and 
the Ladinos. 


When asked the question, “What 
things do Ladinos do that we do not do?” 
the most frequent answer given cited the 
Ladinos’ ability to read and write. Out 
of 150 answers to this question, thirty 
of them concerned literacy. The remain- 
ing answers had to do with occupational 
roles: building, artisan, professional, and 
selling roles in that order, or with the 
making of objects such as houses, shoes, 
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tiles, clothes, books, paper, and articles 
often used by Indians (Table 1). 

In the reciprocal question, “What 
things do we do that Ladinos don’t do?” 
all but one of the responses were about 
agricultural activities (Table 2). 

From these answers it is obvious that 
the Zinacantans look on themselves as a 
rural, corn-raising people, while they 
regard Ladinos as literate persons engaged 
in professional or skilled manual or artisan 
trades and as the providers of manufac- 
tured goods.5 

The following question series explored 
the positive or negative evaluation by In- 
dians of Ladinos: “Do you know any 
Ladinos that are very bad?” “If so, why 
are they bad?” “Do you know any Ladi- 
nos that are very good?” “If so, why 
are they good?” Ten respondents reported 
that they knew good Ladinos, but did not 
know bad ones. Seven reported the re- 
verse, that they knew bad Ladinos but 
not good ones, and sixteen reported know- 
ing both good and bad Ladinos. Fifty- 
eight said they knew neither good nor 
bad Ladinos; one had no answer. Thus 
64 per cent knew neither good nor bad 
Ladinos, while 32 per cent knew good, 
bad, or both. 

One reason for Ladinos being good was 
given seven times. It was that “he is good 
if he speaks, talks, or converses well.” 
The remaining reasons were given only 
once: “They teach us to understand or 
help us to communicate.” “They are good 
if they offer their friendship.” “Because 
God made him good.” “Because if he is 





5While the ability to read and write was 
the most dominant characteristic in defining 
Ladinos, most of the respondents in answer to 
another question thought that only about half 
the Ladinos knew how to read, though as 
many as twenty-seven believed that all Ladinos 
could read. 
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TABLE 2 


“What do we do that Ladinos 
don’t do?” 


Agricultural activities: Frequency 
Raise corn, including the following 
activities: clear ground, burn, hoe 
and weed, harvest 
Use hoe OF Machete ..........-ccccscess a 
Go to hot country (i.e., to raise corn) 2 





BPUCMAS TROGIR, osisice ccc caccecscccaccsceaes 1 
Other activities: 
Weave palm (for hats) .............-.0+ 1 








bad he will be punished by the devil.” 
“Because according to God we are the 
same.” “He is good if he doesn’t beat 


7” 


me. 


Reasons why Ladinos are not good 
were even more varied. Two received 
three replies each: “They don’t speak to 
us,” and “They beat us, kill us.” The 
remainder had one each: “Because God 
made them bad.” “They are angry when 
we do not understand them.” “Because 
they don’t know (our?) God.” “They do 
not speak clearly.” “They speak with a 
hard heart.” “They feel superior because 
they read.” “They envy us.” 


In comparing the replies to these two 
questions, it becomes immediately evident 
that the major reason for liking or dis- 
liking Ladinos has to do with communica- 




















TABLE 3 
“Is it good or bad for girls to learn 
Spanish ?” 

Answer Frequency 
Good 49 
Bad 26 
Cee GE DE eeiccetterrertntienincines 9 
No answers 7 

91 
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to read?” 
TABLE 4 
“Is it good or bad for girls to learn 


Frequency 


Good and bad 
No answer 








tion. Next in importance, especially in 
the reasons for disliking Ladinos, are 
aggressive acts or attitudes towards the 
Indians. 

Indian children of all ages, up through 
adolescence, will sometimes work for La- 
dino families in San Cristébal. As much 
as 43 per cent of the adult males in the 
sample had worked in Ladino homes at 
one time or another. However, most of 


them worked for around three weeks (the 
median), with the range all the way from 








TABLE 5 
Positive reasons given for girls 
learning Spanish 


Answer Frequency 

To be smart (one man said: to be 
smarter than we are) 

For communication with Ladinos 
(3 answers specified female La- 
dinos) 

Good for work (a job) One speci- 
fied working in a Ladino house, 
another in San Cristobal, and 
another said it was good in order 
to understand the directions of 
the Ladino woman employer) .... 

Good for buying or selling (good 
for counting) 

Can become a teacher 

For traveling 

For finding food 

Good, if they want to learn it 
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one week to four years, Eighty-six per 
cent of them worked no longer than a 
month at the most. Not many answers 
were given for leaving work, but the 
majority of them stated that they had 
to work on their own cornfields, or that 
they did not like the work, or had 
enough of it. Two said that the work was 
too hard, one that there was not enough 
pay, one that there was some trouble 
over an animal, and one had an accident. 
A succinct answer was, “God wanted 
it (that I quit), I had to burn my corn- 
field, I ate very little.” 


An examination of the amount of 
traveling done to Tuxtla Gutiérrez (ca- 
pital of Chiapas, about sixty miles from 
San Cristdbal), and the amount of 
Spanish-speaking ability and the associa- 
tion of these two variables with the ages 
of our respondents show that important 
generational changes are presently in 
process. Not including students (who 
all spoke Spanish), over one-fourth of 
the people under thirty-five knew Spanish, 
while less than one-tenth of the people 
thirty-five or older knew Spanish. Younger 
people tend to do more traveling than 
older people. Close to a third of those 
who have been to Tuxtla Gutiérrez six 
times or more speak Spanish, compared 
with slightly over one-tenth who have 
been in Tuxtla Gutiérrez less than six 
times. Thus traveling and knowledge of 
Spanish are associated with each other 
and with the younger generation among 
the Zinacantans. The reasons for this 
must be primarily the improvement of 
roads and transportation in the area. 


Another association, though slight, is 
that of the wearing of Ladino clothes 
with the ability to speak Spanish. Sixty 
per cent of the Indians knowing Spanish 
occasionally wore Ladino clothes, while 
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only 35 per cent of non-Spanish speaking 
Indians occasionally wore Ladino clothes. 


Education of Girls 


One of the major problems besetting 
the government educational program was 
the reluctance of Indians to send girls to 
school. This was approached directly with 
the following questions: “Is it good or 
bad for girls to learn Spanish?” and “Is 
it good or bad for girls to learn to read?” 
and “Why?” The results are summarized 
in Tables 3 and 4. 


For both questions the majority of 
answers were favorable. However, the 
answers to the literacy question were more 
negative or slightly more uncertain than 
the answers to learning Spanish. Positive 
reasons given for girls learning Spanish 
are classified in Table 5. The negative 
reasons given for this question are in 
Table 6. Out of the twenty reasons, only 
three had to do with the idea of school 
interfering with activities around the 
house. All the other reasons showed a 
concern with ethnic identity, marrying 
Ladinos (which involves ethnic identity), 
or not being proper wives to Indian hus- 
bands. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that 
in the case of women learning Spanish, 
negative reasons do not tend to be eco- 
nomic ones so much as psycho-social ones 
concerning sex status and relations within 
and between cultures. 


Positive reasons given for girls learning 
to read are recorded in Table 7. Negative 
reasons for girls learning to read are in 
Table 8. The pattern again is a fairly 
clear one. The positive answers are over- 
whelmingly in favor of a girl becoming 
a teacher, with being smart, or making 
money, or working in San Cristdébal fol- 
lowing in second place. 








TABLE 6 


Negative reasons given for girls 
learning Spanish 


Answer Frequency 
She will boss, mistreat us men, not 
be afraid of, not obey her hus- 
band 
She will (in effect) no longer be 
Zinacantan or will not associate 
with her (Indian) companions .... 
She should not speak to or marry 
Ladinos (speak to, 1; marry, 3) .. 
She should make tortillas or herd 
sheep 3 
We don’t think or feel like Ladinos 2 











The negative reasons seem split between 
concern with the division of labor and 
ethnic identity (five each); marriage and 
becoming too forward or rebellious, per- 
haps “spilling over” from the answers in 
Question No. 39, where these reasons had 
major representation. 

Perhaps the most important single ques- 








TABLE 7 


Positive reasons given for girls 
learning to read 
Answer 

To become a teacher 

To be smart 

To make money, see how to work, 
work in San Cristobal 

For buying and selling 

To be a store owner 

She can do what she wants to 
(meaning either that she can learn 
to read if she wants to without 
interference, or it might mean 
that once she can read, she is free 
to do whatever she wants to) .... 

She can learn to sew 

She can be like the Ladinos 

She feels good if she understands 
Spanish (referring to the previous 
question) 

She can become a secretary 


Frequency 
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tion for educators to ask is whether In- 
dian attitudes toward Ladinos are signifi- 
cantly related to their acceptance or re- 
jection of education. We predicted that 
rejection of Ladinos would correlate with 
rejection of schooling for girls. To test 
this it was first necessary to decide on a 
measure of acceptance and rejection of 
Ladinos. A scale was derived by combin- 
ing two questions: “Would you accept 
a Ladino for a neighbor?” and “How 
often do you visit Ladino friends in 
San Cristébal?” The subjects were placed 
into three categories: high acceptance, 








TABLE 8 


Negative reasons for girls learning 
to read 
Answer 

She should make tortillas, tend 
sheep, carry wood, has other 
duties already 5 

She will no longer like her Indian 
friends 3 
2 
1 


Frequency 








We are different from the Ladinos 
She should not marry a Ladino .... 
She will become too forward ......... 1 








medium acceptance, and low acceptance.§ 
Those Indians visiting Ladino friends two 
to three times a month or more and who 
also hypothetically accept a Ladino neigh- 
bor were placed in the high acceptance 
category. Those Indians who visited La- 
dinos less than twice a month or not at 
all, and who also rejected a hypothetical 
Ladino neighbor, were placed in the low 
acceptance category. The remaing ones 
were placed in the medium category. 


6It is possible that a negative answer to 
question one, not accepting a Ladino for a 
neighbor, is a good measure of fear of Ladinos 
as well as of Ladino rejection. However, this 
could not be demonstrated without further 
testing in the field. 
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Then a measure of acceptance of edu- 
cation was needed. The best one available 
was a combination of the questions: “Is 
it good for girls to learn Spanish?” and 
“Is it good for them to learn to read?” 
Unfortunately, we had no questions ask- 
ing about boys’ learning Spanish or read- 
ing. This was originally intended, but the 
entire interview form was so long that 
many questions had to be omitted in the 
main study when it was found that re- 
spondents grew tired of answering any 
interview that lasted over forty-five min- 
utes. Thus, in using this measure, the 
results might be good only for girls, but 
it is the closest approximation possible. 

The index for this second variable was 
composed as follows: Negative: Those 
respondents who answered negatively to 
both the Spanish and the literacy ques- 
tion, or answered negatively to one, and 
did not answer the other. Medium: Those 
respondents who answered positively to 
one and negatively to the other, or those 
who gave no answer to either one. Posi- 
tive: Those respondents who answered 
positively to both Spanish and literacy 
for girls or who answered positively for 
one, but gave no answer for the other. 


The results indicate the prediction to 
be true.” Thus there is not only a definite 
link between the attitude of Zinacantan 
Indians toward Ladinos and _ toward 
schooling (for girls), but we have suc 
cessfully predicted the direction, or rather, 
the nature of the link: Those Indians that 
tend to accept Ladinos, also are in favor 
of schooling for Indian girls, while those 
Indians that tend to reject Ladinos have 


7 Using the chi-square test of significance, 
we found that the level of significance is .05 
with x2=9.494, which means, in effect, that 
in making the assertion that a relationship 
exists, there is a 95 per cent probability of 
being correct. 
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a negative attitude towards schooling for 
Indian girls. 

Finding such relationship to exist does 
not, of course, preclude other relation- 
ships. It has already been pointed out, 
for instance, that economics is a crucial 
factor. Perhaps the most important factor 
of all is the personality of the teacher. 
This is difficult to study objectively, but 


experience in Chiapas has shown that 
there is no equal to genuine interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher un- 
less it be the ability to learn from the 
students and the community and to listen 
to what they have to say. Success in 
teaching Indians comes from undistorted 
two-way communication between the 
teacher and the community. 





Rafael Kuneneke 


Nationalism and 


TO SEE OURSELVES 


Christianity in Africa 


One thing I am sure of and that is 
that it is my duty as a Christian to 
mention some of the things which have 
attracted my attention for a long time 
now. 


It has been interesting to me to note 
how much the political situation in a 
country affects its religious activities. No 
longer does an African worker look at 
his white missionary employer in the 
same way his father did. He is prepared 
to demand -his rights as opposed to an 
unquestioning obedience by his father. 
No longer does he regard certain things 
as strictly the privilege of his white 
boss, but considers them as things that 
he also is entitled to. Christianity and 
what it stands for is one and the same 
things as the white man’s civilization, 





Rafael Kuneneke is a school master 
in East Africa. He was born in a Luther- 
an Christian home, grew up on mission 
stations, and received his education in 
Africa. 


so that a fault in the latter is taken 
to be the failure of the former. And 
here lies the great danger. Christianity 
is identified with the culture of the 
people who brought it. 


Some Examples 


A Christian school (mission school) 
employs whites and Africans on its staff. 
Some of the Africans have the same 
academic qualifications as their white co- 
workers. The African notes, however, 
that the type of house and furniture 
he is given is nowhere near the white 
co-worker’s. He cannot use the station’s 
motor vehicles and other equipment as 
freely as the other. He immediately jumps, 
rightly or wrongly, to the conclusion 
that here is an example of discrimination 
practiced by a missionary, the originator 
and perpetuator of Christianity in his 
area. Since the missionary has done it, 
then there must be something wrong 
with Christianity as a whole. His father 
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did not expect those conditions, and he 
did not therefore complain. 


A parish has white and African pastors. 
The white pastor has access to motor 
transport whereas the African pastor has 
to do most of his journeys on foot. A 
small illness contracted by the African 
is enough excuse for people to conclude 
that it has been a result of his being 
denied the use of motor transport and 
thus exposure to bad conditions. Again, 
a strong point to show that Christianity 
(as preached by the missionary) stands 
for discrimination. His father thought 
it beyond himself to demand anything 
like motor transport. 


A new missionary arrives in Africa 
and is immediately given a very respon- 
sible post. In the eyes of the African, 
he is not qualified enough to hold it, 
nor is he as competent as one of them. 
The conclusion is that the missionary 
wants to hold the African down in order 
to create positions for his fellow whites. 
If the missionary is out for that kind 
of thing, then it is a failure of Chris- 
tianity, so he concludes. Of course, his 
father would not have dared demand 
any such responsible work, for anything 
along those lines was still strictly “white 
“man’s forbidden territory.” 


A young African goes to a higher 
institute of learning. When he returns 
home on leave, he has new challenging 
ideas. Ideas that were. until then, given 
only by white men. He is a direct chal- 
lenge to the missionary’s prestige. Th‘s 
youth sometimes looks at the missionary’s 
activities with a critical eye, and that 
aggravates the situation. In some un- 
fortunate cases, the missionary has ex- 
ploded and criticized higher education 
for the African very strongly. Naturally, 
the awakening African makes a wild 
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conclusion that here is an enemy to 
Africa’s progress. The missionary built 
his schools to do no more than teach 
the Bible and train his servants. He did 
not aim at raising the African any higher. 
What, then, does the Bible mean by “all 
ye are brethren”? Or are we only brothers 
before the eyes of God and not elsewhere? 

The antagonism between the various 
religious groups has been carried too 
far by some missionaries. Protestants have 
been taught to hate the Roman Catholics. 
Remarks made about Catholics are some- 
times bad and un-Christian. One point 
should be clearly understood here. In 
some African countries where the politi- 
cal struggles for independence are taken 
seriously, religious differences have been 
left in the background (perhaps tempo- 
rarily while the struggle is on). In such 
countries, therefore, anyone airing these 
ill feelings will be taken to intend to 
discourage the African course and pur- 
posely to divide them in their national 
struggles. 

I have not touched on the private lives 
of the missionaries. That problem could 
form a topic for another article. Let 
me not be misunderstood here. Such an 
article would not be calculated to cause 
enmity between the white missionary and 
the native African. It would merely draw 
the attention of fellow readers to a 
certain aspect of Christianity in Africa 
so that we can try to do something 
about it in good time before the earnest 
faith begun fifty years ago dies out as 
most African countries approach their 
independence. 


Some Suggestions 


My own suggestions, which are open to 
criticism, amendment, or collaboration, are 
as follows: 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Anthropology in Paper-Backs — (7) Prehistoric 
Archeology and Primitive Art’ 


Whereas the aims and purposes of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY do not proper- 
ly include a great deal of attention to 
archeology, the present installment will 
not treat the works in this category in 
the same detail as that received by some 
of those in earlier installments. Neverthe- 
less, these are included as an important 
field to which paper-back publishers have 
devoted considerable attention, and with- 
out which any survey of “anthropology 
in paper-backs” would be incomplete. 


If the publications of museums were 
examined for works in this category, 
several pages could be filled with the list 
of their titles alone. We shall merely 
call attention to three which have become 
standard texts and whose circulation has 
grown out of all proportion to other 
publications in the museum series of which 
they are a part. Others could, no doubt, 
be named as well. These three have 
enjoyed exceptionally wide use as required 
reading in anthropology courses in un- 
dergraduate and graduate programs alike. 
They are Robert Braidwood’s Prehistoric 
Men (Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Popular Series No. 37, 3rd ed., 1957, 
$1.25), which is a clear, uncomplicated 
introduction to prehistoric archeology; 
Kenneth P. Oakley’s Man the Tool-Maker 
(British Museum of Natural History; 
U. of Chicago Press, 4th ed., 1958, 
$1.25), a well-written introduction to the 
characteristics and methods of the pre- 
historic stone tool industries; and H. M. 


Reviewed by JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


Wormington’s Ancient Man in North 
America (Denver Museum of Natural 
History, Popular Series, No. 4, 4th ed., 
1957,. $3.65), which is a descriptive re- 
view of virtually all of the important 
archeological sites in the continent. 
Students would do well to acquire catalogs 
from the leading museums and acquaint 
themselves with the mass of available, 
inexpensive, and highly informative litera- 
ture published by these largely unpub- 
licized institutions. 


1The first six installments appearing in 
earlier issues of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
are (1) General Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb. 1960). pp. 45-48; (2) Anthropo- 
Icgical Theory, Vol. 7, No. 2 (March-April 
1960), pp. 82-86; (3) Ethnology and Ethnog- 
raphy. Vol. 7. No. 3 (May-June 1960), pp. 
133-137; (4) Linguistics, Vol. 7. No. 4 (July- 
Aug. 1960), pp. 185-188, (5) Evolution and 
Darwin, Vol. 7, No. 5 (Sevt.-Oct. 1960). pp. 
227-234: and (6) Race. Vol. 8, No. 1 (Jan. 
Feb. 1961), pp. 39-44. Subsequent installments 
will appear later. Publishers’ symbols are 
in most cases those used in Paperbound Books 
in Print, R. R. Bowker Co.. 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Publishers referred to in 
this section of the bibliography are as follows: 

Anch: Anchor Books, Doubledav & Co., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Dov: Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Ever: Evergreen Books, Grove Press, Inc., 
64 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

MLP: Modern Library Paperbacks, Modern 
Library, Inc., 475 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 

NAL: New American Library of World 
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A. THE NEAR EAST 


Most of the works in this group com- 
prise what would technically be referred 
to as classical archeology rather than 
prehistory. Nevertheless, the relevance for 
anthropological concerns with the earliest 
evidences of plant and animal domestica- 
tion, and the earliest extensions of the 
Neolithic period necessitate their inclusion 
here, as their subject matter is in most 
anthropology courses on Old World 
archeology. 

Important for archeological background 
and method are two Pelican books which 
have enjoyed a wide circulation and are 
valuable introductions to this field. These 
are Sir Leonard Woolley’s Digging Up 
the Past (Pen, 1960 (1954),? 95c), and 
Seton Lloyd’s Foundations in the Dust: 
A Story of Mesopotamian Exploration 
(Pen, 1955 (1947), 85c). Woolley deals 
more with principles and methods, while 
Lloyd portrays the history and drama of 
developments in the exploration of a 
region, and in the lives of the famous 
men who accomplished them. Both make 
fascinating reading. 

Another excellent introductory work 
describing the prehistory, including “the 
social and political innovations,” surround- 
ing early Near Eastern culture, confined 
to a consideration of Egypt and Mesopo- 





Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Pen: Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper 
Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 

SCP: Schuman’s College Paperbacks, Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th St., New York 
20, WN. ¥. 


2 Dates in parentheses refer to the copyright 
date or original publication date of reprinted 
works, if different from that of the paper-back 
printing. 


tamia, is The Birth of Civilization in the 
Near East by Henri Frankfort (Anch, 
1950, 95c). This volume and Digging Up 
the Past are each illustrated with a fine 
set of plates. 


William F. Albright’s The Archaeology 
of Palestine (Pen, revised 1960, 95c) 
brings this subject as nearly up to date 
as any single treatment of the region 
available. The author discusses method, 
history of exploration, survey of actual 
excavation and results, culture of early 
Palestine, and Old and New Testament 
implications with clarity and authority. 


Albright’s famous work on the history 
of monotheism, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity: Monotheism and the His- 
torical Process, is also available in a com- 
pact paper-back volume (Anch, second 
edition, 1957 (1946), $1.45). It is pri- 
marily a study in Biblical archeology with 
important and comprehensive background 
material for the Christian anthropologist 
on many aspects of the culture of Bible 
times in historical perspective. A new 
23-page Introduction by the author aug- 
ments the 1946 second edition with several 
important up-datings of ideas. 


Perhaps the most basic for anthropology 
in this group is V. Gordon Childe’s New 
Light on the Most Ancient East (Ever, 
1952, $1.95). This is a comprehensive 
survey of prehistory including Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and the Indus valley. While 
it is more difficult reading than the five 
previously mentioned works, its mass of 
detail as well as Childe’s correlations and 
analyses make this a valuable reference 
volume as well as text book. Thirty-nine 
plates are included, plus charts, sketches, 
and line drawings. 
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B, EUROPE 


The synthesis or interpretive descrip- 
tion of the prehistory and history of 
Western culture constitutes one of the 
major contributions of V. Gordon Childe 
to our field. Characterized by a particular 
brand of cultural evolution, but more 
importantly by thorough mastery of a 
tremendous range of data bearing on prob- 
lems of the past, Childe’s contributions 
include his now famous volume, Man 
Makes Himself (NAL, 1951, 50c), and 
What Happened in History (Pen, 1954, 
85c), both of which, though based on 
evolutionary presuppositions, are out- 
standing in increasing our understanding 
of man’s later prehistory, the definition 
and consequences of the Neolithic revolu- 
tion, and early urban civilization. His 
more recent The Prehistory of European 
Society (Pen, 1958, 85c), attempts an 
explanation of the character of European 
as contrasted with Oriental civilization 
through the analysis of various cultural 
and environmental factors involved in the 
development of each. This work, inci- 
dentally, should go a long way in settling 


still current arguments involving a racial 
explanation for “Anglo-Saxon,” “Cau- 
casian,” or “White” civilization. The 
influences of cultural causation upon the 
present product are unmistakable. 

From Savagery to Civilization, by Gra- 
hame Clark (SCP, 1953 (1946), $1.00) 
is another introductory account of the 
beginnings of civilization, involved some- 
what more in strictly evolutionary ex- 
planations of man’s past, with conscious, 
though modified, conformity to E. B. 
Tylor in concept and terminology. While 
Childe is more valuable on the Neolithic, 
Clark's best chapters are on the Paleolithic. 

One more volume, this time on a spe- 
cific region, remains to be mentioned in 
this connection. Jacquetta and Christopher 
Hawkes, two of Britain’s noted arche- 
ologists, combined authorship in produc- 
ing Prehistoric Britain (Pen, revised ed., 
1958, 85c), a concise and authoritative 
account of what is known of Britain's 
cultural development from prehistoric 
times to the Roman Conquest. 


C, THE ORIENT, AFRICA, AND OCEANIA 


Walter A. Fairservis, Jr., provides a 
parallel to the histories of Western civi- 
lization noted above in his contribution 
to the Mentor “Ancient Civilizations” 
series, The Origins of Oriental Civiliza- 
tion (NAL, 1959, 50c). Tracing the 
earliest evidences of man, beginning with 
the Pithecanthropus race in Java and 
China, the author also surveys the known 
prehistory of Japan, Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, and Siberia. This is a well-illustrated 
and authoritative presentation of the com- 
bined contributions of archeology, anthro- 





pology, biology, and geology to the re- 
construction of the prehistory of the Far 
East. 

From the Pelican series come three ex- 
cellent studies of African prehistory, The 
Prehistory of East Africa by Sonia Cole 
(Pen, 1954, 85c), The Prehistory of 
Southern Africa by J. Desmond Clark 
(Pen, 1959, $1.50), and The Stone 
Age of Northen Africa by C. B. M. 
McBurney (Pen, 1960, $1.45). Each is 
well illustrated, approximately 300 pages, 
with valuable bibliographies, and each is 
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written by an outstanding authority in 
his field. They are all most valuable read- 
ing not only as background material but 
also as up-to-date syntheses of develop- 
ments in prehistoric research in these 
regions. Much has happened in East 
Africa since 1954, however, and we can 
probably expect Sonia Cole to provide 
a revision of her work in the near future. 

Two volumes on the prehistory and 
culture of natives of the Pacific provide 
the reader with alternative theoretical 


positions on the interpretation of the 
early settlement of the Islands. Andrew 
Sharp in his Ancient Voyagers in the 
Pacific (Pen, 1957, 85c) presents the 
“accidental settlement” view based upon 
the early opinions of Captain Cook and 
others, as well as upon selected historical 
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data which support this interpretation 
against that held by most anthropologists 
that the Pacific islands were mainly settled 
by planned long-range voyages. 

Robert C. Suggs presents a much more 
actual and up-to-date analysis and re- 
construction of Oceanic prehistory in his 
Mentor volume, The Island Civilizations 
of Polynesia (NAL, 1960, 50c). Based 
upon extensive archeological and ethno- 
logical field work, Suggs contributes here 
a more obiective view of the problems 
than does Sharp. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that Sharp’s book is not without 
value, nor that the migration-distribution 
problem is the only objective of either 
volume. Suggs simply traces the story 
from the point of view of the professional 
anthropologist, Sharp from that of an 
amateur. 


D. THE NEW WORLD 


In preparation is Prehistoric Man in 
North America by Gordon Lowther, to 
appear in the Mentor “Ancient Civiliza- 
tions” series. 

The most important areas of prehistory 
in the New World are those of nuclear 
America, or middle America, where lived 
the ancient Aztecs of Mexico, the Mayas 
of the Yucatan penninsula, and the Incas 
of Peru. 

The Mentor “Ancient Civilizations” 
series offers attractive, concise accounts 
of each by Victor W. Von Hagen: The 
Realm of the Incas (NAL, 1957, 50c), 
The Aztecs: Man and Tribe (NAL, 1958, 
50c), and World of the Maya (NAL, 
1960, 50c). They each provide a fascinat- 
ing introduction to the ethnology as well 
as the archeology of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans. 


Of somewhat more scholarly or author- 


itative authorship, if less popular in treat- 
ment, are the Pelican books, The Aztecs 
of Mexico: Origin, Rise, and Fall of the 
Aztec Nation by George C. Vaillant 
(Pen, 1960 (1944), $1.45), and The 
Ancient Civilizations of Peru, by J. Alden 
Mason (Pen, 1957, $1.25). 


All five of these volumes are outstand- 
ingly well illustrated. Mason and Vaillant 
have fuller documentation and _ bibliog: 
raphies. 

Another fascinating account of the 
Incas is the ethnology-history The World 
of the Incas by Bertrand Flornoy (Anch, 
1956, 95c), the famous French explorer, 
historian, and archeologist. This chronicle 
of Pizarro’s discovery, and of the Inca 
story down to the archeology of the 
present day, captures much of the drama 
and flavor of excitement and wonder at 


the events about which so much has been 
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written, yet which shall always bear re- 
telling: 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a member of 
the company of Cortés, wrote an account 
of The Discovery and Conquest of Mex- 
ico, 1517-1521, which, though not arche- 
ological, bears importantly upon the ma- 
terial of this section. It, too, is available 
in an attractive paper-back edition (Ever, 
1956, $2.45), “edited from the only exact 
copy of the original MS (published in 
Mexico) by Genaro Garcia. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by A. P. 
Maudslay. Introduction to the American 
edition by Irving A. Leonard.” This, of 
course, is a classic account of the daily 
progress of the conquest, with all the 
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vivid, eye-witness detail, by an author as 
deft with words as he was with the 
sword. 


The Incas and the Aztecs have received 
the major share of attention in these works 
while the Mayas have, at present, only 
one paper-back, Von Hagen’s, available 
from a commercial publisher, devoted to 
their history. Therefore it is well to men- 
tion the brief study written by J. E. S. 
Thompson, The Civilization of the Mayas, 
which is available as Popular Series No. 
25 from the Chicago Museum of Natural 
History (6th edition, 1958, 75c). This is 
a concise, illustrated account written by 
an outstanding archeologist and authority 
on Mayan antiquities. 


E. ART 


Two books largely oriented around the 
art of prehistoric man are the delightful 
personal narrative of Herbert Kuhn, On 
the Track of Prehistoric Man (MLP, 
1955, 95c; also Hutchinson, Grey Arrow 
Books, 95c), and Lascaux: Paintings and 
Engravings by Annette Laming (Pen, 
1959, $1.25). The former is an account 
written in an informal, conversational 
style, of visits to most of the famous cave 
sites of early man in Europe. Lascaux, 
Les Eyzies, Altamira, and many others 
are portrayed with imagination and un- 
derstanding. 


Annette Laming presents a well-illus- 
trated and scholarly examination of the 
problems of the study, characteristics, and 
interpretation of cave art, centered upon 
the remarkable and varied remains in 
Lascaux Cave, one of the most famous 
of all prehistoric sites. This is a study 
which has long been needed, and provides 
a comprehensive analysis of the various 


theoretical approaches to the interpreta- 


tion of cave art. 

The art of contemporary primitives is 
the subject of three highly instructive 
paper-backs. The first is the classic Primi- 
tive Art by Franz Boas (Dov, 1955 
(1927), $1.95), unabridged, with all of 
the original figures and illustrations. Dover 
is to be congratulated for providing this 
valuable work, so long unavailable to 
the average student, in such attractive 
form and reasonable price. 

The 1949 revision of Leonard Adam's 
Pelican volume, Primitive Art, although 
out of print, is still available in most 
University libraries. It is important as one 
of the very few general treatments of 
the subject by a competent authority. It 
is hoped that Penguin Books will soon 
re-issue this book. 

Dover has issued another work of value 
to the student of primitive art in Ladislas 
Segy’s African Sculpture (Dov, 1958, 
$2.00). There are 165 full-page plates 
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of West African wood carvings and metal 
work, 85 per cent of which had never 
before been reproduced. A 34-page in- 
troduction by the author yields somewhat 
less value than the succeeding collection of 
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illustrations, presenting an analysis which 
is far more psychologically than culturally 
oriented. It is this reviewer's impression 
that Segy knows his art much better than 
his Africans. 





Language in Relation to a Unified 
Theory of the Structure of Human 
Behavior (in three parts), by Ken- 
neth L Pike. Glendale, Calif. Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, 1954, 
1955, 1960. x, 169 pp.; v, 85 pp.; 
vii, 146 pp. $5.00, $2.00, $3.50. 

Reviewed by 
WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 


In a sense this is not so much a book 
review as a book notice. The volumes 
under review are so technical, so tightly 
written, and with such a large amount 
of new terminology that even a specialist 
in linguistics finds them difficult to follow. 
From that point of view they hardly seem 
to have a place in PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. Pike’s work does deserve mention 
here, however, because of the man who 
wrote it, and because of the profound 
influence it is going to have directly or 
indirectly upon the next generation of 
missionary linguists taught by the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics. 

Kenneth L. Pike is one of the two indi- 
viduals (the other being Eugene A. Nida) 
who has had the greatest influence upon 
modern missionary linguistics through his 
courses at the various branches of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, through 
his text books, and through people whom 
he has trained. Over the past fifteen years, 
he has been developing a new theory of 
language and culture which is sweeping 
in its scope and extensive in its implica- 
tions. The programs of the various 
branches of SIL have been in a process 





of transformation to bring their teaching 
in line with this new concept of language 
structure. 


This review is not the place to explain 
what the theory is, nor is this book the 
easiest place to learn to understand it. 
Some of Dr. Pike’s colleagues are in the 
process of developing text books which 
work out some of the basic principles of 
his point of view in their application to 
linguistic analysis. We would like to 
mention, however, a feature of the theory 
which is extremely important to it and 
to Pike, although it does not get more 
than peripheral treatment in the work 
which has been done so far. This point 
of view is that all of human behavior 
can be analyzed to have the same kinds of 
structural relationships which Pike finds 
in language. Pike feels that there are 
analogies to the phoneme and the mor- 
pheme (and to other linguistic forms 
which are a part of his over-all scheme), 
in non-language behavior. This point of 
view in discussed in the first five chapters 
of Part 1, and again in the last chapter 
of Part 3. For the rest of the book, 
although Pike feels that the discussion 
has cultural analogies, he restricts the data 
to strictly linguistic problems. 


I cannot evaluate the work, except 
subjectively. I have personally found 
enormous stimulation in some of Pike's 
views as they have developed over the 
years. I was his student when he was 
beginning to think in this direction and 
I am sure that some of these ideas have 
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influenced ‘my own work. Pike’s work is 
stimulating his students and colleagues 
deeply and is going to be of increasing 
importance in missionary linguistics. If 
he or his colleagues ever succeed in sub- 
stantiating their theory of the structure 
of culture as they believe it exists, this 
will be a theoretic break-through of major 
magnitude. 


The Mission of the Church, by Charles 
Couturier, S.J. [Translated from the 
French by A. V. Littledale]. Balti- 
more: Helicon Press, 1960, xxii, 146 
pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by 
EUGENE A. NIDA 


The Mission of the Church by Charles 
Couturier, S.J., is a very important book, 
for it reflects this Jesuit scholar’s enlight- 
ened approach in contemporary Roman 
Catholicism. Rather than being dependent 
upon second-hand sources, as is too often 
the case with Protestant missionaries, it 
it well that we examine closely this 
thought-provoking and thorough treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholic position on 
missions. 

The two basic concepts of this book, 
as clearly presented by M. J. Walsh, 
§.M.A., in the introduction, are the Gos- 
pel and the Church. The Church is con- 
ceived of as-a great tree sprung from a 
grain of mustard seed and the missionary 
is the gardener whose task it is not only 
to graft on new main branches but to 
ensure that the graft takes properly and 
that good fruit is produced. The Master 
Gardener is, of course, Christ and the 
fruit depends on the flow of sanctifying 
grace, but “it has been left to the Hier- 
archical organization of the Church to 
specify the precise means of establishing 
contact with peoples” (p. ix). The value 
of bringing civilization to primitive peo- 
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ples is recognized, but “we cannot con- 
clude that success in preaching the Gospel 
will come only after the cultural and 
social evils have been put right. Human- 
ization does not necessarily precede evan- 
gelization” (p. xi). 

At various points (p. xii, xiii, 131-132) 
the basic problem of the missionary is 
explained in terms of (1) “Divine Revela- 
tion, the objective content of Christian 
dogma which is universal in its applica- 
tion and admits of no modification,” (2) 
“the human cultural expression of that 
objective reality which is changeable and 
multiform and refers to extra-liturgical 
feast, sacred art, family customs, etc.,” 
and (3) the ecclesiastical tradition which 
intimately binds the human elements to 
the divine. It does not exclude all variety 
and its unity is compatible with plurality 
of forms, as in varying liturgies, the new 
Paschal Vigil, etc. 


Couturier makes very clear from the 
very beginning the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion on the unique importance of the 
Church. “The Church is a_ necessary 
means to salvation... but it is itself sal- 
vation, in so far as it carries into effect 
the union of men with Christ” (p. 6). 
Moreover, “all grace is from Christ, and 
no one can be saved without belonging 
to the Church” (p. 7). Nevertheless, the 
task of the Church is first missionary and 
secondly pastoral — first to penetrate and 
establish and secondly to minister to the 
needs of the people. This church is to be 
presented to the people in terms of (1) a 
message to deliver, (2) sacramental acts 
to be performed, and (3) powers of order 
and jurisdiction entrusted to Peter and 
the apostolic college, together with their 
successors (p. 15). It is fully recognized 
that the ecclesiastical administration as 
set up in the early centuries bears the 
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imprint of the Roman empire, that theo- 
logians made full use of Greek philosophy, 
that Christian artists drew upon native 
tradition, and that vestments and rituals 
reflected local cultural habits — “purified 
and sanctified” by the Church (p. 16), 
“but the prayers offered to idols were 
eliminated, and replaced by a blessing in 
the name of God, and by the invocation 
of saints” (p. 16). Nevertheless, it must 
be recognized that “all tradition is not 
dogma, every custom is not sacrosanct, 
even if both the one and the other are 


orthodox and beneficial” (p. 17). 


Couturier recognizes that the Roman 
Catholic missionary who goes out from 
Western Europe with this ecclesiastical 
background will, however, inevitably en- 
counter difficulties in adjusting himself to 
other cultures and traditions. Moreover, 
he is likely to be “apprehensive lest, in 
touching some element of the local cul- 
ture, he endanger the whole structure of 
his mission and so compromise his work.” 
But in the face of this danger, “the as- 
sistance of the Holy Ghost, and the 
directives and control of the Hierarchy, 
will enable him to confront with con- 
fidence a task demanding much time and 
patience” (p. 19). 


Everyone must recognize the radical 
differences which exist between cultures, 
including language, eating habits, manner 
of dressing, and social customs. Couturier 
is quite frank about the fact that putting 
on more clothes does not necessarily make 
people more moral — in fact, the results 
may be quite the opposite. Naturally the 
missionary must make some adaptations: 
first in language (for he must learn the 
language of the people), and secondly, 
in the normal rules of daily behavior, 
including clothes and food, but “whole- 
sale imitation, hardly ever desirable, is 
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not always possible, either because it in- 
volves danger to health, or because some 
the actions of everyday life have a reli- 
gious significance” (p. 35). 

In his preaching the missionary must 
be without compromise and he need not 
take into consideration the traditional 
beliefs of the people. In support of this 
contention Couturier insists that Paul’s 
one attempt at doing this, namely, his 
message to the Athenians (Acts 17) was 
a failure and that even Paul recognized 
this and afterwards “went right to the 
point” (p. 37). Accordingly, Couturier 
can justify Francis Xavier’s preaching in 
India and Japan which consisted of mem- 
orized rough translations of prayers, the 
Ten Commandments, and a short cate 
chism. Nevertheless, the missionary must 
engage in careful and continuous instruc 
tion and teaching, for this is the only 
way by which a new standard of moral 
life may be maintained. Moreover, this 
instruction of the people must also lead 
on to an encouragement of the “vocation” 
to the priesthood and the orders, for these 
constitute the crowning form of Christian 
service (p. 50). 


The missionary inevitably faces tem: 
poral difficulties, even though his real 
task is a spiritual one (p. 55). But in all 
of this the Church should not become too 
dependent upon temporal means, for as 
Couturier says, “If then it is no part of 
the Church’s business to determine what 
economic and juridical arrangements are 
most suitable to a given temporal situa: 
tion, it does fall to her to draw the at- 
tention of the various societies to the 
moral principles that should govern their 
whole activity and to urge their detailed 
application, while leaving to each society 
the responsibility of working out the best 
practical arrangements (p. 56). This view 
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point is, of course, a very much more 
enlightened one than has existed at certain 
times in the history of the Roman Church. 
Couturier defends the fact that the 
Church has never taken up a campaign 
against slavery and caste, for the task of 
the Church is to insert the “leaven” of 
change rather than to introduce revolu- 
tionary means which might be “an ex- 
plosive charge” to reduce the society to 
fragments (p. 80). 

On matters of family life Couturier 
generally follows Father Schmidt's views; 
and though he recognized that polygamy 
is no easy problem, he insists that it must 
be handled without compromise of any 
kind. The only exception to the monog- 
amous family is, of course, the higher 
calling of celibacy (p. 71). 


On problems of political life Couturier 
states that the Church “enjoins on the 
civil authority respect for the moral law, 
and holds it a duty binding on govern- 
ments to assist its apostolic work, even 
though it may prefer to dispense with 
such support so as to preserve the dis- 
interestedness of his mission” (p. 87). 
This view likewise reflects a much greater 
appreciation of the problems of Church 
and State than is sometimes the case, 
when Roman Catholic authorities have 
insisted that the State must not only 
protect the Church’s interests but prevent 
actions which the Church might deem 
prejudicial to its most thorough and ex- 
tensive control. 


Perhaps the most significant chapter 
of the book is the one dealing with the 
growth of the local church (pp. 103-138). 
In the first place the development of an 
indigenous priesthood is taken for granted, 
though of course “the education of the 
clergy involves learning Latin and scho- 
lastic philosophy, for the Church's tradi- 
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tion is expressed in those terms” (p. 120). 
It is recognized, however, that young 
priests, brought up in this type of ec- 
clesiastical discipline may come to speak 
in terms which mean little or nothing to 
the people (p. 121). They must therefore 
receive “a thorough grounding in their 
own culture” (p. 121). 

It is quite significant that Couturier 
outlines and defends quite frankly the 
Roman Catholic principle of concentrat- 
ing on the ruling elite.’ This principle 
was clearly stated by Pope Pius XI in 
the papal bull Rerum Ecclesiae: 

Undoubtedly, the word of God is 

received with most alacrity by the 

poor, as are the preachers of the Gos- 
pel themselves, Undoubtedly, too, 

Christ himself declared: “The spirit 

of the Lord has sent me out to preach 

the gospel to the poor” (Luke 4: 18). 

But we are not to forget the words 

of Saint Paul: “To the wise and to 

the unwise I am a debtor” (Rom. 

1: 14). Besides, we know from actual 

experience that, once the elite of a 

countrv is won over to Christianity, 

the ordinary people easily come to 
follow their example. 


Couturier states that no one should be 
excluded from the proclamation of the 
Gospel, but “the elite, social and intel- 
lectual, must be evangelized, and the in- 
fluence they naturally exert will bring in 
the rest of the people” (p. 125). 


The highest way of life is even for the 
missionary the mystical one, for this is 
“the most perfect realization of detach- 
ment from the earth, and that is always 
necessary to the Christian” (p. 127). 

With the development of the local 





1See Eugene A. Nida’s treatment of this 
Roman Catholic position in Mission and Mes- 
sage (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960), 
pp. 101-103. 
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church in any area there are inevitably 
certain problems of adjustment, “new 
forms” which the Church must reckon 
with, but between the poles of divine 
revelation and indigenous cultural expres- 
sion, the ecclesiastical tradition is able 
to so adapt itself as to make possible its 
sacramental work. This means that the 
Church’s tradition is not rigidly uniform 
and hence does admit of some change, 
but decisions as to the types of change 
which can be introduced “belong to the 
hierarchy alone” (p. 133). Couturier 
points out that one must not hesitate to 
recognize that in indigenous forms of life 
there are many important features which 
are conducive to the Gospel. “Their philos- 
ophy may serve to introduce the minds 
of men to the Christian faith, to advance 
the traditional philosophy and make it 
an even better instrument of Revelation. 
The gestures of adoration and oblation 
inherited by the peoples from their fore- 
fathers, their traditional feasts and rites, 
may well have been, in certain respects, 
a rendering of true homage to God, and 
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should be restored by incorporation with 
Christian worship” (p. 136). 

Couturier’s valuable contribution to 
missiology is in many respects a challenge 
to Protestant attitudes. There is, of course, 
the expected and customary church- 
centeredness in this Roman Catholic view. 
As the sole means of grace the Roman 
Church automatically adopts for itself a 
unique and indispensable position. How- 
ever, there is a sense of the importance 
of the church (as a fellowship of be- 
lievers and not as an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization) which Protestant missionaries 
often fail to understand. The basic artifi- 
ciality of the Roman position is, however, 
the tendency to build this ecclesiastical 
structure on the traditions of rite and 
ceremony, rather than on the supreme 
event of God's redemptive love in Christ's 
death and resurrection. The focus of 
Christianity is Christ, not the Church, 
and the need of our day is for the Church 
to proclaim the Christ, not its attempt to 
display its wealth, manipulate its power, 
or rejoice in its history. 





Nationalism and Christianity in Africa 


(Continued from page 86) 

1. Wherever possible, local African Chris- 
tians should be given responsible positions in the 
church. For example, an African education sec- 
retary can easily be found in Tanganyika where 
it has been possible to get several African 
church leaders. 

2. The white missionary should realize there 
are Africans better than himself both academ- 
ically and in experience. He should, therefore, 
try not to resent the change, but accept it as 
inevitable. 

3. Inter-racialism could best be demonstrat- 
ed at mission stations. Discrimination should 
be a foreign term there. Effort should be made 
to narrow the gan existing between facilities 
provided to the white and African staff in hos- 
pitals, schools, ete. 

4. Where mission boards dictate the type 


of houses and other facilities, local missionaries 
should try to modify them to suit the local con- 
ditions. 

5. The white missionary should go out to 
meet the typical peasant African Christian as 
often as possible. Less time on hunting safaris 
and taking pictures. 

6. Less criticism of other religious groups. 
Instead, a sincere and true presentation of the 
facts on the differences. 

There is a lot to be said on the other side 
too. My belief, though one-sided perhaps, is 
that the African’s attitude will change greatly 
if the other side changes. Nationalism is a hu- 
man trait and cannot be carelessly brushed 
away. It is certainly worth the attention of all 
Christians to try to reduce tensions and mis- 
understanding between peoples. 

May God, who is above all human consider: 
ations, grant us the power to see this problem 
in the right perspective. 





